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Potes, 

COMMENTS ON THE STORY OF ARNEITH. 
One of the chief points of interest in the relation 
of the death of Osborn or Asbjérn (“N. & Q.,” p. 
300) is, that it affords some approximate date for 
the occupation of the Western Isles by the Norse- 
men. Ina popular, but often incorrect, Old English 
History, I have seen a map assuming to exhibit 
“Britain in the ninth and tenth centuries,” where 
the Orkneys are assigned to the Picts. Both the 
leyinga Saga and the Fereyinga Saga, in their 
opening lines, state that these groups of eylands 
were first made subject to a settled (Norse) govern- 
ment in the days of Harald the Fairhaired, who 
mm 936; and the Orkneyinga Saga further 
says that long before that, the Orkneys had been 
in the hands of Vikings, or Norse “rovers, who 
no government whatever: so the bit of 
colour on the — will want alteration. The Norse 
call our Pentland Firth the Petland Firth, 
& Mame taken from Pehtland, or land of the 
Picts, which tallies with the statements of other 
nities, such as Beda, that the north of Scotland 
Was given to the Picts, and Pentland is an existing 
Memorial of that race to remind us of their position. 
land of the Picts in the eleventh century was 
Overrun, and became Sunderland and Kataness, 





Caithness, with Scandinavian appellations in many 
places. Now, it was reasonable to expect that, in 
the four centuries before 1000 a.p., the same love 
of plunder which gave the Orkneys to the Norse- 
men would lead them also to the Hebrides, to 
harry the Keltic inhabitants and to eat their 
muttons. This is proved for the latter part of the 
period by the details given in the Droplaugarsona 
Another account, independent in its narra- 
tion, is found in the Fornaldar Sogur (vol. ii. p. 
156) as follows :— 

“Vedrorm (so) son of Vemund the Old, was a 
powerful lord; he demanded Brynhild, daughter of 
Grim Shaggychin ; she went with him ; their son was 
Vemund, father of Vedrorm, who fled eastward to 
Yamtaland before king Harald (the Fairhaired), and 
there they cleared forest for habitations ; his son was 
Holmfast ; and Vedrorm’s sister hight Brynhild, her 
son was Grim, who was so called after Grim Shaggy- 
chin. Those kinsmen Grim and Hélmfast went 
westward aroving, and in the Hebrides they killed 
Yarl Asbjérn Skerryblaze, and they took as booty 
Olof (a variation for Sigrid) his wife, and hisdaughter 
Arneid, and she fell to the lot of Hélmfast, and he 
sold her to Vedrorm his kinsman, and there she was 
handmaid till the time when Ketil Rumble took her 
and had her away to Island.” 

The events, therefore, relating to Asbjorn 
(Osborn) occurred in the generation next following 
Harald the Fairhaired, or in other words about the 
middle of the tenth century. Gislason, who edited 
the Droplaugarsona Saga, makes no allusion to the 
illustrative passage which I have cited, and says 
“On the fall of Tryggvi” refers either to the son 
of Harald the Fairhaired, also called Sigtrygg, or 
to his grandson, father of King Olaf. There is 
enough to show that neither of these men could be 
here intended : for the present, it will suffice to 
say that Yarl Tryggvi here is of the time of 
Harald, not of a later generation, and that the ex- 
pression, “ Yarl over the eylands (Fashion! forgive) 
after the fall of Tryggvi,” implies that Tryggvi was 
himself Yarlinthe Hebrides. Thisstory of Ketil(our 
Keddell) showsthen that the western eylandsof Scot- 
landin the early part of the tenth century had Norse 
yarls for rulers, and it is to be assumed that, long 
before, the Keltic population, sparse and rude, had 
been swept away by the Vikings, so that with the 
Orkneys they should be mapped as Scandinavian. 

O, CocKAYNE. 


Saga. 


EXTRACT FROM MY OLD MS. NOTE-BOOK. 
Time Hewry VIII. 
[BABYLONICA DOCTRINA.] 
IANUS., 

Tangere crura caue quum Luna videbit aq°sum. 
insire tic plantas : excelsas erigit turres. 
Et si carpis tic tardius ad Loca transis. 

FEBRIUS VLGEO (sic) CLAMAT. 
Pyscis habens Lund, noli curare podagram. 
carpe Viam tutus sit potio modo salubris. 
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MARTIUS ARUA COLIT. 

Nil capiti noceas. Aries ci Luna refulget. 
de vena minuas. et balnea tutius intres. 
non tangas aures nec barbd radere debes. 

APRILIS FLORIDA PRODIT. 
Arbor plantetur ci Luna Taurus habetur. 
non minuas famé edifices nec semina sperges. 
Et medicos caue, at ci ferro tangere collum. 

ROS ET FLOS NEMOR* MAIO SiiT FOMES AMOR’. 
Brachia nd minuas ci Lustrat Luna Gemellos 
Vanguibus et manibus ci ferro cura negatur 
nunqii portabis a promissore petita. 

DAT IUNIUS FENA (sic).* 
Pectus pulmo iecur in cancro no minuatur. 
Somnia falea vides vtilis sit emptio rerum. 
Potio sumatur. securus perge Viatur. 
IULIO RESECATUR AUENA.+ 
Cor grauat et stomachii ci cernit Luna Leoné. 
no facies Vestes nec ad cOuiuia [convivia] vadas 
et nil ore vomas nec sumas tic medicind. 
AUGUSTUS SPICAS. 
Luna virgo tenens vxorem ducere noli. 
Viscera cf costis caues tractare cruorem. 
Semen detur agro dubites intrare carinam. 
SEPTEMBER COLJIGIT VUAS (uvas). 
Libra Luna tenens, nemo genitalia tangat. 
Aut renes aut nates, nec iter carpere debes. 
Extrema partem Libre ci Luna tenebit. 
SEMINAT OCTOBER. 
Scorpius augmentat morbos in parte pudenda. 
Vulnera no cures; caueas ascendere naues. 
Et si capis iter timeas de morte ruinam. 
SPOLIAT VIRGULTA NOUEMBER. 
Luna nocet femori, per partes motu sagitte 
Vngues vel crines p°teris p™scindere tute. 
de Vena minuas et balnea tutius intres. 

QUERIT HABERE (1B) MACTANDO DECEMBER. 
Capra nocet genibus ipsa ci Luna tenebit 
intrat aqua nonam citius curabitur eger. 
fundamenti Rint modici tic durat idipsum. 

In’ some few instances the Latin of the above 
extract is at fault, even for “ Babilonica doctrina” ; 
it would, however, have been mere pedantry to 
direct attention to the halting words by signs and 
queries. The two marked (sic) seem to require 
explanation ; of course fena is for fenora, but the 
spelling is strange. The MS. is written in the 
old English character and in MS. hand ; in some 
cases the letters are very carelessly made, and oc- 
easionally the colour of the ink has greatly faded. 
The difficulty of interpreting handwriting so far 
back as the reign of Henry VIII. can be known 
only to those who have opened such rolls as the 
Public Record Office contains. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





* 17 die iunij Moyses confregit tabulas/ et eo die 
Manassas erexit idoli in setd setosi. [Seta, ic. Astarte]. 
t 9 die iulij vtraq: templi destructio est perpetrata. 











IRISH IN BRITTANY.—THE “ FITZGERALDS” 
OF WATERFORD. 


During a residence of ten years in the old Celtic 
province of Brittany, it was my good fortune to 
meet with some of the descendants of Irish officers 
and soldiers who had followed the fortunes to 
France of their sovereign James II. Most of these 
had become so —, French, that they could 
not speak one word either in English or Irish, and 
the names of a few were so “ Frenchified,” it was 
impossible to trace out the patronymic by which 
their ancestors were known in their natal country. 
An “O’Murphy” and a “Connell” were readily 
recognized, though they could carry on a conversa- 
tion only in French or Breton. 

There are other families of Irish descent, but 
they are the children of Irish women married to 
Frenchmen. One of these is a very able physician 
practising at Moncontour-en-Bretagne, in the Cotes 
du Nord, and possessing property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saint-Malo, which he derives from hi 
ancestor—an adherent of James II. and an officer 
of a ship of war, in the service of Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. The name of this officer was “ Fitz- 
gerald”; and whilst I was in Moncontour, I had 
the opportunity of inspecting the Patents of his 
appointment as a Commander of a man-of-war, and 
of his nomination as a Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Esprit. In both he is described as “a scion of 
the noble race of Desmond.” 

The gentleman who is the descendant of this 
valiant “ Fitzgerald” is Doctor Houdet of Mon- 
contour-en-Bretagne ; and it will be seen, by the 
following extract, he has lately discovered that his 
progenitor belonged to the co. Waterford ; and if 
there be any male legitimate descendants in 
existence, it might be gratifying, if not advan- 
tageous to them, to know what is here stated :-— 

‘‘ Derniérement, en faisant des recherches dans de 
vieux papiers, mis en caisse depuis plus d’un siécle, 
nous avons trouvé des titres tres intéressants sur la 
famille Fitz-Gérald, autre que ceux que vous aviez lu 
ici. Il ya eu un vice-roi d’Irlande : ceux qui suivirent 
Jacques II. en France étaient du comté que vous habitez 
maintenant, Waterford. Nous avons les titres que leur 
donna Jacques II., ils sont en latin, d'autres en 
anglais. Nous avons aussi ceux que donna Louis XIV. 

ur leur donner droit aux avantages et prerogatives de 
Ie noblesse francaise; enfin quantité de pitces trop 
longues a détailler. S’il existe encore en Irlande des 
véritables Fitz-Gérald, M. Houdet et moi cédrions ces 
titres, 4 raison toutefois d’un avantage.” 

There is a probability that in the counties of 
Waterford or Kilkenny there may be relatives of 
Doctor Houdet of Moncontour, for I remember 
seeing, since my return to Ireland, a monument 
erected in honour of a “ Fitzgerald, Baron 0 
Brownsfort.” This is to be found close to one of the 
most beautiful s in Ireland—Woodstock, the 
seat of Colonel Tighe ; and upon the manifold and 
diversified charms of which an enthusiastic poet 
composed these lines :— 
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“ Adam lost Eden ; but Woodstock’s lord 
Another Paradise to earth restored.” 
Should there be a “ Fitzgerald” in Ireland who 
may wish for further particulars concerning his 
Breton ancestor, I would recommend him address- 
ing himself direct to Monsieur or Madame Houdet, 
Moncontour-en-Bretagne, Cétes du Nord, France. 
Wm. B. Mac Case. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMSON’S “SEASONS.” 

“N. & Q.” is so often asked to give up its space 
to trifling questions regarding various editions of 
Thomson’s Seasons, that it would be doing good 
service to your readers to obviate the necessity of 
this by preparing a complete catalogue of all that 
were published during the poet’s lifetime. I have 
been a diligent collector myself, and commence the 
work by subjoining a list of such as I have been 
able to get together (and have now before me as I 
write), specifying the dates, sizes, publishers’ names, 
and number of lines. I have no idea that my col- 
lection is complete. Indeed, if the title-page of my 
London octavo edition of Winter, 1726, is to be 
believed, I want both the second and third issues of 
that portion of the poem, and there are perhaps 
several others that have evaded my inquiries. I 
have collated all that I have got, on the plan of the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare, and the 
result is exceedingly interesting. 


SprRina. Lines, 
1. 1728 8vo. - Millar and G. Strahan ... 1082 
uu. 1729 8vo. A. Millar ... ... » ‘on eee 
ut. 1730 4to. Subscription Seasons... ... ... 1087 
1v. 1730 S8vo. J. Millan and A. Millar. Col- 
lected Seasons... ... .-. 1087 
v. 1731 8vo. A. Millar one. ee 
vi. 1738 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 1087 
vir. 1744 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... ... 1173 
vi. 1744 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol.i. 1173 
1x. 1746 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... ... 1176 
SuMMER. Lines. 
1.1727 8vo. J.Millan ... .. a 
1. 1730 4to. Subscription Seasons. .. 1206 
ut. 1730 S8vo. J. Millan and A. Millar, Coll. 
Seasons . 1206 
Iv. 1730 8vo. Printed ube N. Blandford for J. 
Millan 1206 
v. 1735 8vo. J. Millan , 1205 
vi. 1738 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 1206 
vil. 1744 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... ... 1796 
vit. 1744 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 1796 
1X. 1746 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... ... 1805 
AUTUMN. Lines. 
I. 1730 4to. Subscription Seasons... ... ... 1269 
1. 1730 8vo. J. Millan and A. Millar. Coll. 
Seasons 1269 
it. 1780 8vo. Printed by N . Blandford for J. 
Millan ; asl -- 1268 
Iv. 1738 Svo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 1269 
v. 1744 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... 1375 


VI. 1744 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 1375 
vit. 1746 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... . 1373 





WINTER. Lines. 

1. 1726 Folio. J. Millan, Shug Lane je Tie 

11. 1726 8vo. Dublin reprinted 405 
m1. 1726 8vo. N. Blandford for J. Millan. 

“ Fourth Edition.” . 463 

Iv. 1730 4to. Subscription Seasons... 781 
vy. 1730 Svo. J. Millan and A. Millar. Coll. 

Seasons F 787 

vi. 1730 8vo. J. Millan ... : 787 

vir. 1734 8vo. J. Millan ‘ : ‘ 787 

vir. 1738 S8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol. i. 787 

1x. 1744 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons 1069 

x. 1744 8vo. A. Millar. Coll. Works, vol.i. 1069 

x1. 1746 12mo. A. Millar. Coll. Seasons... ... 1069 


F. CunnINGHAM. 
Clarendon Road, Kensington. 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 


PersonaL ReEco.uections.—It is not very 
generally known, I believe, that for many years Mr. 
Knight was principal in the firm of C. Knight & Co., 
Poor-Law Publishers, of 90, Fleet Street (managed 
by his son, Mr. Barry C. H. Knight) ; and that he 
supplied Boards of Guardians with books and 
forms under the Poor Law Commission—he having 
done much, with Mr. Chadwick and Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis, in promoting the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act (7 & 8 Victoria, cap. 101), 
under the provisions of which the Poor Law—now 
the “Local Government”—Board at Gwydyr House 
was formed and its orders consolidated. Mr. 
Knight also started, some sixteen or eighteen years 
ago, Knight's Official Advertiser, now called the 
Local Government Board Chronicle, a monthly 
— well known and of great value to 

oor Law officials throughout the “kingdom. It 
was in connexion with Poor Law that I became 
acquainted with Mr. Knight, one of whose cus- 
tomers my father was. When he called on the 
latter at Gloucester, about ten or twelve years ago, 
I had the pleasure of seeing him, and was struck 
by his venerable appearance, vigour of mind, and 
activity of body. e was very enthusiastic about 
the Cathedral, and I called his attention to many 
alterations and so-called improvements in the old 
city, since the publication of his Land We Live In. 
We talked (in utter oblivion of the object of his 
visit—Poor Law !) of the old Roman Camp, which 
the city had been; then of the ever-memorable 
siege; and he astonished me by quoting a passage 
from one 6f theimmortal freedom-breathing speeches 
of old John Dorney,—that veritable local Cicero,— 
giving me evidence of his extraordinarily retentive 
memory. I told him where he would find frag- 
ments of the city walls razed by Charles IT., which 
he said he would look for. He deplored the pro- 
posed demolition of many quaint old nooks and 
carved gable ends,—now, alas! no longer existing,— 
and expressed the earnest hope (I shall never forget 
the brightening of his eye as he uttered the name*) 


. I mention the brightening of his eye, because some 
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that Bishop Hooper’s house, as it is called,—the 
house in which the brave old Bishop passed the 
night before his martyrdom,—would be preserved. 
Happily this house, though falling rapidly to decay, 
and used, I believe, as a common lodging-house, is 
little changed in external appearance since the dire 
days of its illustrious tenant. To that house Mr. 
Knight went from ours and thence to the Cathe- 
dral, where he met his daughter. When the second 
edition of his Pictorial Shakspere appeared, I 
noticed the first part in the Gloucester Journal (a 
paper in which he was much interested, from its 

aving been established by Robert Raikes, one of 
the founders of Sunday schools and the promoter 
of their universal adoption). Mr. Knight was so 
well pleased with what I had written that he sent 
me his carte de visite, with autograph attached, and 
wrote, in a beautifully firm and clear hand, in the 
fly-leaf of my volume, as follows :— 

“ At the request of Mr. 8. R. T. Mayer that I should 
send him some lines to prefix to his edition of Shakspere, 
I transcribe the following sublime passage from the Mer- 
chant of Venice. July 19, 1864. Cuartes Kuient. 

“ * Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There ’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay, 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.’” 

My friends, Thornton and Walter Leigh Hunt, 
have kindly placed in my hands, from the papers 
of Leigh Hunt, two interesting and graceful letters 
from Charles Knight, of which, as they are worthy 
of record in “ N. &Q.,” I subjoin verbatim copies :— 


“ Highgate, Dec. 7, 1841. 
“ Dear Hunt, 
“I write these lines—Ist, to thank you for your kind 
note ; 2nd, to explain that having to send out my pam- 
hlet to fifty friends, in a great hurry to save the post on 
turday night, I wrote ‘ best compts.’ on all the copies ; 
3rd, that it was quite an omission that you have not had 
the London, and that you shall have it; and, 4th, that 
if you will come here to see us you shall find a transla- 
tion of ‘ compliments’ into as warm a welcome as belongs 
to old friendship. Yours ever, 
“ CHarLes Kyicnt. 
“TI am grieved to hear you have been ill. Craik told 
us nothing of this. I was delighted with your Pepys 
paper in the Edinburgh. Could you find time to give 
me some gossip for the London ?” 


“1, Augusta Terrace, Ramegate, 
“10th August, 1847. 
“ My dear Hunt, 

“Do not think me unmindfual of your kindness in send- 
ing me your delightful books, with your most friendly 
inseriptions, because I did not write to you last week. 
I was much harassed by business, and I was far from 
well, so that I was glad to accept an invitation from my 
married daughter to come here last Saturday. Before I 
left home, however, I wrote your name, in two or three 
books which may be useful to you. The succeeding 





few years subsequently I was sorry to learn from his son 
r. Knight's eyesight wa’ affected. 


(I think) that 








volumes of the National Cyclopedia shall be sent to you 
as they come out. I do not send these books by way of 
returning an obligation, for a publisher's gifts are very 
different from those of an author. I had bought several 
of the volumes which you have sent me; but your auto. 
graph renders the —— copies priceless, and my chil- 
dren will cherish them when I am gone. 

“TI cannot flatter myself that the few words of honest 
opinion which I publicly expressed towards you had the 
slightest influence oor the recent act of justice 
—of compensation, 1 may call it, for injuries of other 
times. I have often thought that one of the pleasantest 
things of these our later years is to live in a condition of 
progress ; and assuredly when this progress is indicated, 
as in your case, by consistency of thought and action, 
living down persecution and prejudice, and weaving to 
itself the cordial regards of the powerful in some attempt, 
however slight, to repair the ill deeds of power, we may 
well be hopeful that the days may come when intolerance 
and party bitterness shall be unknown. At any rate, it 
is a fine thing to know that the living generation, in cases 
of rare merit, feel it a duty to anticipate the sentence of 
posterity. 

“God bless you, my dear Hunt, and may you long 
enjoy the pleasant thoughts and real comforts that be- 
long to the ‘frosty but kindly ’ winter of life. 
“Your faithful friend, 
* Cua". Kxrent.” 

The matters referred to in these letters are 
sufficiently obvious to render any explanation 
unnecessary. Charles Knight, it will be remem- 
bered by a few to whom the facts are known, 
was for some time Leigh Hunt’s landlord, when 
the latter lived at “a sequestered corner of Old 

3rompton,”—also publisher and part proprietor of 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal. Mr. Knight 
lived to see and contribute to a perhaps still 
stronger evidence than the granting of the pen- 
sion afforded,—that our age appreciates the fine 
mind, as displayed in the works, and the noble 
industry, endurance, independence, and consis- 
tency as displayed in the life of Leigh Hunt,—the 
inauguration of the memorial over his grave at 
Kensal Green, with the ary and perfectly 
just tribute paid to the Poet and the Man in 
Lord Houghton’s address on that occasion, the 
effect of which will never be effaced from the 
minds of those who heard it. It is well to let 
the world know, when one can, how genius appre- 
ciates genius, by recording the details of the friend- 
ship of such men as Charles Knight and Leigh 
Hunt. 

S. R. Townsnenp MAYER. 
Richmond, Surrey, 8. W. 





FOLK LORE. 
May Svuperstitiox.—Denham, in his Proverbs 
and Popular Sayings, gives the following rhyme :— 

“ If they would drink nettles in March, 
And eat mugwort in May, 
So many fine maidens 

Wouldn’t go to the clay.” 
Upon which he remarks—*“ This is a piece of Seot- 
tish superstition ; and, if I am informed truly, 
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there is in connexion with it either a fairy or 
witchcraft story.” There is a similar proverb :— 


“ He that would live for aye, 
Must eat sage in May.” 
Reeixatp W. Cor.ass. 
29, Spring Street, Hull. 


Sr. Nun’s WELL.— 

“4 little trickling spring, which ever spends 
Its crystal stream to slake the parchéd grass, 
And wells for thirsty traveller that may pass 
Along those hills where fair Trelawny sends 
Her watery tribute to the winding Loor, 
Rich mid green gloom of woods, so sweet and still, 
The Fays found out. The fountain and the rill 
Vested with virtues rare, and as their due, 
For joy, good luck, and ever ready cure, 
Claimed as an offering the votive pin 
With solemn ceremony dropt therein. 
Last saintly nun came by, a woman pure, 
Mother of saints; here stayed ; and o’er it built 
These walls, fast crumbling, and its waters caught 
In this rude font, with holy emblems wrought, 
And fall of holier virtues. Ne’er again be guilt 
Like his who once, by impious greed made bold 
‘An ancient tale by country folk still told), 

draw the fount from out its hallowed place. 
Lo! as an earnest of his punishment, 
His oxen fell death-stricken in the wain ; 
And he, the wretch, reserved for later pain, 
Halting and speechless from the hillside went.” 
T. Q. C. 

Cornwall. 


A Cuarm To cure Erysitpeias.—As the Rev. 
Rowland Webster, vicar of Kelloe, near Durham, 
was visiting an old man in his parish, paralytic and 
suffering from erysipelas, he was told by the old 
man’s daughter that she was gradually, but cer- 
tainly, charming away the erysipelas. After some 
hesitation, she was induced to disclose the charm, 
which she said she had used with success in other 
like cases. It consisted in the recitation of some 
verses to the patient, by a woman if the patient 
Were 4 man, and vice versd, the proper time being 
immediately after rising in the morning, or going 
to bed at night. The charm was written on an old 
bit of paper, thus :— 

“A Recet for the Ceroncepels. 
“ As our blesed Lady sat at her Bowery Dower* 

With her Deer Daughter on her nee 

Wating on the Snock Snowls and the Wilfier 

And the Ceroncepel coming in at the town end 

By the name of the Lord I medisen thee.” 
The terms were thus explained by the charmer. 
Cerdneepels, erysipelas. Snock Snowls, blotches, 
heat-spots. Wilfler, crown-pieces-like, when the 
blotches run into each other. Medisen, like “ be- 
n.” The woman was from Croxdale, an old 
Roman Catholic settlement, of a respectable family 
5 re, and married toa respectable farmer at Kelloe. 

ildfire” is a recognized term for erysipelas, or 
St. Anthony's fire. Can anyone throw further light 


ee 


* The local pronunciation of door. 








on this extraordinary jargon, whether as to anti- 
quity, allusions, or meaning of terms? J.T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Oak anp Asu.—Kentish people say of the trees 

coming into leaf— 
Oak, smoke ; 

Ash, squash ”: 

and believe that if the oak comes out first the 

summer will be hot; if the ash, that it will be 

wet. If this is true we may look forward to a hot 

summer, for the oak is much more forward than 


the ash. J.C. J. 





HastTeLere.—lIn the account of Much or Great 
Dunmow, just publisht by W. T. Scott, Esq., at 
p.44,in the “chargys ofthe Corperysty Feste” occurs 
“Ttm. for the kocys and hastyllars.” This word 
has already been illustrated by Mr. Albert Way in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, as related to 
Hastelettes in the Liber Cure Cocorwm, and signi- 
fying roasters. He derives it from Hasta in the 
sense of spit; though Ustulare used for roast 
seems not less likely. Now, were Hasteleres 


scullions, turnspits, or skilled “ artistes” in gas- 
tronomic mysteries ? M. P. L. 
“Vira Uxorts Honest#.”—A quaint little 


homily. I regret to have forgotten the date :— 
“To lyve at home in housewyverye, 
To order well my famylye, 
To see they lyve not idillye, 
To bryng upe Children vertuoslye, 
To relyeve poure foulkes willinglye, 
This ys my care with modestye, 
To leade my Lyfe in honestye. 
Then serve we God duely i engage, 
Not willing our owne Wil but just willing hys ; 
Obeying our Howsbands in what lawful is. 
Who housewivelye taketh daily joy in thys, 
Well may be called good Matron or Maistris.”’ 
MAUREEN. 


Srock Excnancre Nicxyames.—It would be 
well to preserve the following cutting in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” TI have taken it from the Stamford 
Mercury of 18th April:— 

“ Long names are inconvenient in Stock Exchange deal- 
ings, and similarities between names are confusing. 
Securities with long names are consequently quenile 
spoken of by some abbreviation or ‘nickname,’ and 
where two or more stocks have names with only some 
small difference between them, some feature or associa- 
tion in one of them often supplies a name by which they 
become known. The nicknames given in some instances 
are nota little ingenious. For example, Turkish Six per 
Cents. of 1865 are known as ‘ Muttons,’ the loan being 
secured in part on the sheep-tax ; Turkish Bonds of 1869 
are known as ‘Cohens,’ having been brought out by the 
firm of that name; and, for a similar reason, French Six 
per Cents. are kuown as ‘ Morgans.’ In several cases 
railway stocks are known by the name of some place on 
their respective lines, as ‘Dovers’ for South-Eastern, 
‘Yorks’ for Great Northern, ‘ Leeds’ for Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, ‘ Berwicks’ for North-Eastern, and 
‘Brums’ for ‘Birmingham’ for London and North- 
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Western. United States Five-Twenty Bonds were com- 
monly called ‘ Greens,’ from the fact of the first issue of 
tliese bonds, now paid off, being coloured green. English 
and Australian Copper Shares go by the name of ‘Smelts,’ 
and British Indian Extension Telegraph shares are called 
‘Singapores.’ The latest addition to these nicknames 
is that of ‘ Dogs,’ which had been given to the New- 
foundland Telegraph shares.” — Financier. 


K. P. D. E. 


[In the above list should have been included “Floaters ” 
= securities, such as Exchequer bills and other English 
stock, not funded. ] 


Lonpon Brits or Morratiry, 1661-1673.— 
The following may be usefully made known in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” I copy it from Robert 
Clavell’s Catalogue of Books, London, 1674-5 :— 

“* An Account of all the Christnings and Burials taken 
from the General yearly Bills of Mortality Printed in 
London, for the several years undermentioned :— 


An. Dom. Christnings. Burials. Plague. 
1661 8,855 - 19,771 0 
1662 10,019 16,554 12 
1663 10,292 15,356 9 
1664 11,722 18,297 6 
1665 9,967 97,336 68,596 
1666 8,997 12,738 1,998 
1667 10,936 15,842 35 
1668 11,633 17,278 14 
1669 12,355 19,432 3 
1670 11,997 20,198 0 
1671 12,510 15,729 5 
1672 12,563 18,230 5 
1673 11,895 17,504 5 

Christned. Buried. 


Males 74,646 Males 157,058 
Females 69,077 Females 147,177 { Plague. 
—-— [{ 70,708” 


Sum total 143,723 Sum total 304,235 
M. D. 


Buicury, Butcnyy.—This is known to me as 
& proper name. Its meaning did not strike me 
till I came on the following lines in Hearne’s 
edition of the Second*Part of Robert of Brunne’s 
Chronicle, i. 174 :— 
“ be hungre was so grete, & pe cold so stark..... 

For ten mark men sold a litille bulchyn ; 

Litille lesse men told a bouke (bulk, body less legs) 

of a motoun.” 
This means a little “ little, little bull” (ock, in), a 
tiny little calf. The romance of Richard Coer de 
Lion, whence the passage is taken, has 
“ For fourty pound men sold an oxe, 
Though it were but lytyl woxe.” 
Weber, ii. 110. 

Hearne glosses it wrongly as a bull’s chine. 
Perhaps Mr. Appis, or some such good word- 
noter, can match this double diminutive ending 
-chyn. J. F 

Zixc.—It may be worth noting that this word is 
usually pronounced by the working people in 
Belfast as if it were a word of two syllables, thus, 
“ ess-zinc,” and in tradesmen’s accounts I have seen 
it written so as to indicate this pronunciation, 
thus, “ szinc.” — Be 


Lives sy W. R. Spencer.—All your readen 
know the following lines, addressed by William R 
Spencer to Lady Anne Hamilton :— 

“ Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flow’rs ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all its sands are di’mond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass! 

Ah! who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings?” 

Perhaps this is the prettiest poem that Spencer 
ever wrote, and the first stanza is much the bet 
(though some critics might object to noiseless fr 
noiselessly). Now, this being the case, it seems to 
me that this first stanza should have been reserved 
for the last ; and it is curious that Spencer should 
not have felt that the poem, as he arranged it, grew 
flat and flatter as it went on, instead of improving, 
as he might have easily made it do, as thus :— 

** Ah, who to sober measurement 

Time’s happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings? 

And who with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 


Too late I stay’d, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded fiew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
That only treads on flowers!" 
Freperick Locker. 





Queries. 
[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Capt. Epw. Harrow anp New ENGLAND— 
Capt. Harlow, or, as some wrote it, Harley, was on 
of the New England colonists of 1606-7. After 
1608, and before 1614, he was sent out by the Bat 
of Southampton and some of the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Wight, to discover among other thing 
whether Cape Cod was an island, and he b 
home five >t teat Purchas, in a side-note # 
Smith’s Account of New England, gives the yew 
as 1611, and he is probably correct, though others 
writing later, plece it in 1608 and 1612. Unies 
there be some confusion in the accounts, he ¥# 
again sent out by the same, in conjunction Wi 
Capt. Hobson, in 1614, and took two of t 
Indians back to America. I am acquainted with 
the short notice of the second, or 1611 voya 
given by Capt. John Smith, and quoted in 
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chas, Pinkerton, and others, but having searched 
jn vain, I would be much obliged for a reference 
to the original account, or to any other notice 
besides Smith’s, or, failing these, for the month and 
year dates on which he sailed and returned. 

B. NicHotson. 


Averican Dramatists.—Would any of your 
American readers favour me with biographical in- 
formation regarding the following American 
dramatists, whose works are noticed in J. N. Ire- 
land’s History of the New York Stage, 2 vols. to. 
1867, New York /— 

1. Charles P. Clinch (formerly of the New York 
Custom House), author of The Avenger’s Vow, a 

y, performed in 1824 ; also, The Spy, a play ; 
= Hepelled Collegian, a farce ; First of May in 
New York,'a farce ; the last named performed 25th 
Feb., 1830. 

2 Drs. Cooper and Gray, authors of The 
Renegade, a tragedy, performed at the Park 
Theatre, New York, 26th Sept., 1823. 

3. Reuben Potter, author of Phelles, King of 
Tyre, a tragedy, performed several times at New 
York in June, 1825. 

4. Micah Hawkins, of New York, author of The 
Saw-mill, an opera, performed at New York, 29th 
Nov., 1824. 

5. C. W. Taylor, author of The Water Witch, a 
play, performed at the Bowery Theatre, New York, 
in or about 1831 ; also, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, per- 
formed (in 1851 or 1852) at Purdy’s Theatre, New 
York. Mr. Taylor who was a native of England, 
was for many years a performer on the New York 
stage. He appeared in America in 1819, and 
retired from the stage in 1860. Is he still living ? 

R. Ineuis. 


“Tue PavuLin cALLING you.”—What is the 
meaning of this phrase, in the following passage? 

“Like those of the West Countrey, that after the 
Paulin hath culd them or they have seen a —_ keep 
themselves dark 24 hours, so after I had plaied the spirit 
in hanting him in my 4 Letters confuted, he could by no 
means endure the light, nor durst venter himself abroad 
in the open air for many months after, for fear he should 
be fresh blasted by all men’s scorn and derision.”—T. 
Nash. Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596. Collier's 
Reprint (about the middle). 





Vincent S. Lean. 


ReMarRKs ON THE PEERAGE, BY LorD Dover. 
—In the Pictorial History of England, iii. 70, 
some statements are quoted from Remarks on the 
Origin and Honours of the British Peerage by the 
late Lord Dover. I wish to be informed where 
these Remarks are to be found at length. They 
are not mentioned among the titles of Lord Dover's 
Works in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphers’ Manual, p. 732. J.G.N. 


MS. Poems sy F. Arxins.—In Thorpe’s Cata- 
of Manuscripts, for 1844, was a collection of 





MS. Poems by Francis Atkins, made in the 
seventeenth —— A note of its present 
locality would greatly oblige. J. 6 ¥. 


Op Customs.—Are there any peculiar customs 
in the Manors of Balsall and Knowle (Warwick- 
shire) relative to the inheritance of landed property? 

8. 8. 


Rosert Haysom, 1673.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents inform me of what parish he was 
rector in 1673? E. 


ParocuiaL CoLLEctions ror Sr. Pauvt’s 
CATHEDRAL, 1633-7.—Can any of your readers, 
who have access to ancient parish account books, 
cite instances of parochial collections towards a 
fund for completing old St. Paul’s in 1633-7, 
when the sum of 101,330/., was thus obtained ? 

M. D. T. N. 


Wipows’ Freesencu.—Some few years ago, an 
engraving was given me, entitled The Custom of 
Riding the Black Ram, published June 1st, 1785. 
There is no name attached to it. The ceremony 
depicted is well set out in the Spectator, for Nov. 
lst and 22nd, 1714 (Nos. 614 and 623). 

The engraving I have above alluded to represents 
the Court of the Manor. In the foreground is a 
widow, astride backwardsupon a black ram, with one 
hand grasping his horns and the other his tail. 
The judge or steward is seated upon a sort of 
throne, in a full-bottomed wig; and at a table 
below appear several persons in wigs (counsel ?). 
All seem to be heartily enjoying the fun, and the 
faces are quite Hogarthian in grotesqueness of ex- 
pression. In the background another ram is 
bolting away, having deposited his fair burden on 
the ground. I should be much obliged if any of 
your readers could tell me anything about this 
plate, and by whom executed. I would further 
ask, when was the last instance of this ceremony 
having been gone through ? J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple 


Mrs. C. J. Fox.—Is any published account 
extant of Mrs. Armitage’s early life, and the origin 
of Fox’s connexion with her? CrriL. 


Army Qvurery.—How were the English Regi- 
ments in Holland dressed between the years 1673 
and 1685? Is there a picture, representing the 
uniform, extant ? Royat Rosser. 


Tue OBSERVANCE oF SunpAy.—On voudrait 
connaitre les dates et les titres des Actes anciens 
ou récents du Parlement anglais relatifs 4 l’observa- 
tion du repos du Dimanche. A. W. T. 

Waterford Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


Princes or Monaco.—I shall be obliged for 
information respecting the Marquis de Cagnes, 
who in 1842 protested against the infeudation and 
investiture of Mentone and Roccabruna, granted 
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by King Charles Albert to Florestan, prince of 
, Bs I am desirous of learning at what period 
the Marquises of Cagnes branched off from the 
main Grimaldi stem ; and whether the Marquis 
(Charles Philippe) de Cagnes, who claimed the 
representation of the family as heir male at the 
date above mentioned, is still living, or has left 
male issue. J. Woopwarpb. 
Montrose, 


Str Ropert Warroie.—In the Memoirs of the 
Margravine of Anspach (Lady Craven), a singular 
statement is made, to the effect that she was in- 
formed by Mr. Pitt that Sir Robert Walpole, first 
Earl of Orford, refused the sum of 60,000/1., which 
was privately offered him, to save the life of the 
Earl of Derwentwater. Notwithstanding the ac- 
cusations of Walpole’s enemies, that he plundered 
the public, I think it rather remarkable that the 
attempt to bribe him was made, and I doubt its 
truth. Who was the person referred to by Mr. 
Pitt as having sought to corrupt one of the most 
prudent, steady, and vigilant of England’s prime 
ministers / Yetverton Howe Perron. 

Augusta, ‘co. Virginia. 

“Masesty Mistep,” a Tracepy.—I should be 
glad to know who was the author of the tragedy 
printed 1734, under the title :— 

** Majesty Misled; or the overthrow of evil ministers, 
as intended to be acted at one of the theatres, but was 
refused for CERTAIN REASONS. Printed and sold by J. 
Dormer.” 

May I at the same time ask if the quaint letter 
in Common Sense for June 5, 1737, on the bill for 
regulating the stage, in which it is suggested, that 
the powers proposed to be given to the Lord C—n 
should be vested in a Committee of Maids of 
Honour and Bishops, was not written by Lord 
Chesterfield? It is not mentioned as such in his 
life and works, nor is it amongst those indicated 
by Lady Hervey to Horace Walpole (Works, i. 
537), yet it is very much in his style. 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Municrpat Corporations oF ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—Where shall I be able to find a list of 
these as they existed before the passing of the 
Municipal Reform Act ? ‘K. P. D. E. 


Lartanp Eneuisu.—lIn a catalogue of books 
printed at Oxford between 1672 and 1682, among 
the folios, is The History of Lapland English. 
What was Lapland English ? R. N. J. 


Ixrivenza : Broncuitis.—In Foote’s play of 
The Lame Lover, Sir Luke Limp, orders “Joe to 
run to Alderman Inkle’s in Threadneedle Street,” 
to say that he is sorry he can’t wait upon him, but, 
that he has been “confined to bed two days with 
the new Influenza.” From this passage, I suppose 
that the word “ Influenza” was then a novelty, and 
that it is not much above a century old. I would 











ask,—Can an exact date be given to the introdye. 
tion of the terms “ Influenza ” and “ Bronchitis"} 
I imagine the latter to have been new in 185] (, 
perhaps, 1850). I was a contributor to The M 
edited by Albert Smith, published in the 
half-year of 1851. The whole of the illustrations 
were by John Leech, who did me the honour t 
copy a few of my own designs. One of these (p, 
440, December, 1851) represented a “ Scene from 
the last new fashionable complaint of the month; 
—Bronchitis.” From the conversation of the two 
young ladies there depicted, it would seem a 
though “ Bronchitis ” was then a new term for ap 
old complaint. CuTupert Bens. 


Sate sy “Muincrne.”—In the collection of 
Auction Catalogues in the British Museum is one 
marked 1402. g. 1/74. The title is— 

“A curious collection of Paintings and Limnings of 
the most famous, ancient and modern masters in Europe 
oe eeece will be exposed to sale by way of Mincing (s 
method of sale not hitherto used in England).” 

The catalogue is not dated, but it occurs in such 
a position in the volume as to make it probable 
that it was issued in 1690 or 1691. I am anxious 
for an explanation of the mincing way of selling. 


A. 0. V. P. 


“More WorKE ror A Masse Prigst,” Lo 
don, 1622, 4to.—Is it known who was the author? 
At the end of the preface the following lines oceur:— 
“* Go, little booke, make speed apply the season, 

Propound thy quzrees with vndanted cheare 

Bid learned Priests and Cardinals speak reason.* 

The vulgar dare not reade, but make them heare, 

Yea giue a chalenge to the triple Crowne, 

Bid them reply, or cast their bucklers downe.” E.W. 

A. H. Bates. 

Edgbaston. 


“Ags You Lixe Ir.”—In Acct iii. scene 2, Ros- 
lind, describing to Orlando the symptoms of a lover, 
says :— 

“ A beard neglected, which you have not :—but I par 
don you for that, for, simply, your having in beard iss 
younger brother's revenue.” 

The same text is printed by Collier, Singer, and 
Dyce. The word in italic is the one to which! 
would draw attention. Should we not read “ Your 
having no beard is a younger brother's revenue”? 


‘ 


Jackson or Fork Hius.—In Sir Bernard 
Burke’s General Armory, I find a baronet of the 
name of Jackson, of Fork Hill, co. Armagh, Ire 
and Beach Hill, Surrey, who bore for arms, 

a fesse between three shovellers, tufted on the h 
and breast, ar., each charged with a trefoil, slipped, 
vert. Crest, a shoveller, as in the arms. Supporters, 
two lions proper. Mottoes: over the crest, In- 
nocentize securus,” and under the arms, 





* 2 Peter ii. 12. 
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I wish to know where I can 

find a pedigree of this family, and the reason of 

their bearing supporters to the arms. There was a 

family who ‘Tesided at a place called Clonbullock. 

Could they have been derived from the same 

family ! JOSEPH JACKSON, JUN. 
Preston, Lancashire. 


Arms or THE Earty Kinecs or Encuanp.— 
What are the arms ascribed to the Saxon and 
Danish kings of England from Egbert, a.d. 827, 
to Harold IL, av. 1066? I re ahssabor seeing 
engravings of them in an old illustrated History 
of England when a boy, but I quite forget who 
was the author of this ‘work. Of course I know 
the arms of St. Edward the Confessor. I shall be 
greatly obliged to any correspondent who can give 
me information on this subject. H. H. F. 


“Serverne Waxu.”—In a book of accounts, 
dated 1690, belonging to me, occurs the following ; 
“ What it hath cost me in putting down old house 
and serveing wall.” Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what is a “ serveing wall”? 

HoNRESFELD. 


mori quam foedari.” 


“Memorrs of the Nobility, Gentry, and of 
Thule, or the Island of Love, being a secret 
History of their Amours, Artifices, and Intrigues. 
London, 1744. 12mo. 2 vols.” “A copy is in 
the British Museum, with MS. notes by W. Cole.” 
—Lowndes. Who was the author of the above 
work, and of what nature are the notes by Cole ? 

T. 

“Nice.”—I should be gratified for information 
respecting the etymology and history of this word, 
especially with reference to where and how it came 
to mean “agreeable to eat.” G. H. 


CATHEDRAL PreceDENCE AT Sr. Pavt’s.— Will 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson be good enough to tell us 
whetlier it be true that the Archdeacon of London 
has precede nee, in St. Paul's Cathedral, over the 
other Canons Reside ntiary—whether, in fact, he 
tanks next to the Dean in the (¢ Jhapter ! It is 
generally understood that, in cathedrals of the Old 
Foundation, the stall indicated was occupied by 
the Precentor. A paper on this subject would be 
most interesting to very many besides A. E. 





Replies. 
JUNIUS. 
(4 S. xi. 130, 178, 202, 243, 387.) 
Mr. C. Ross fancies that he has discovered cer- 
tain “Communications from Junius to W oodfall 


easily disposed of. They arise mainly from igno- 
rance or forgetfulness of the facts (among the A B C 
of the Junian controversy) that Dr. Mason Good, 
in editing Woodfall’s edition of Junius, attributed 
to that writer most of the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” 
and added most of the dates to the genuine “ Pri- 
vate Letters” without any authority whatever. I 
take Mr. Ross’s four cases in their order. 

1. The Junius Letter, No. 39, is dated “28 May, 
1770,” and it seems, from a letter of Prancis to his 
wife, that he (Francis) was at Salisbury on the 
evening of the 27th, having ridden down from 
London. “ 

Answer. The date is that of publication. The 
letters appeared in the Public Advertiser of Mon- 
day, May 28. It had been announced on Saturday 
morning, May 26, “Junius on Monday.” If, as 
Mr. Ross thinks, Francis must have started on 
his ride to Salisbury not later than Friday, the 
25th, then (if he was Junius) he sent his letter to 
W oodfall before he left London. 

2. Two Miscellaneous Letters, one signed “Q 
in the Corner,” and the other “ A Labourer in the 
same Cause,” appeared in the Public Advertiser 
of July 7, 1770, on which day there is reason to 
believe that Francis was at Margate with his wife. 

Answer. There is no reason to believe that the 
letters in question were written by Junius. 

. There is a Private Letter, dated January 2, 
1771 (in Woodfall’s edition), on which day there is 
every reason to believe that Francis was at Bath 
with his father. 

Answer. The Private Letter was an undated 
note. The date was added by Dr. Mason Good, 
why, it is impossible to say. 

4. Francis had gone through a dangerous fever 
between the 6th and 30th of March, 1771, and was 
still very ill at the latter date; whereas Junius 
had “written” (published) three Miscellaneous 
Letters on the 6th, 25th, and 29th respectively. 

Answer. As “ Vindex” was certainly Junius, the 
Miscellaneous Letter of the 6th, with that signature, 
will pass muster, but it forms no difficulty, especially 
as it consists of only a few lines. The other two, 
signed, one “An Englishman, and Enemy to the 
Cabinet therefore,” the other “G. W.,” have no 
pretensions whatever to Junian rank. During this 
illness of Francis Junius was silent. 

As I am “on my legs,” I should like to add a 
word of comment upon a note by the leader of the 
anti-Franciscan party, in No. 271 of “N. & Q.” 
In that note Mr. Haywarp suggests reasons for 
thinking that Francis was still on his “grand 
tour” when the letter to Horne (Junius, Letter 
LIV.) appeared, and when the Private Letter, 





while Francis was out of town” (or ill), in ~% lition 
to the two which he gave in No. 268 of “N. & OF 
Those two cases seem to me to have been suffi- 
ciently explained .by Mr. Herman MERIVALE and 


No. 37, was sent. This is a much better point 
than the imaginary difficulty raised by Mr. Ross 
about the composition of the Junius letter during 
the tour. There isa certain difficulty in supposing 





myself; but the present difficulties are still more 


it to have been posted from the country, and the 
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private note may be assumed to have been sent or 
ted in London. But surely it is reasonable to 
lieve, with Mr. Merivaue, that Francis may 
have reached London in sufficient time to convey 
to Woodfall both the Junius MS. and the note, 
seeing that the former was not published until 
Tuesday, the 13th, and that he had promised to be 
with his wife (at Fulham) on Sunday evening? 
The date also of the letter to Horne, which is 
“ August 10” in the Public Advertiser, sufficiently 
tallies with this supposition. The Private Letter, 
absurdly dated by Dr. Good “ August 13,” is, as 
usual, without date. All this goes, no doubt, on 
the assumption that when Francis wrote to Major 
, on Tuesday, the 20th, that he and his 
friends had returned “last Monday,” he meant 
Monday, the 12th. To suppose that he meant 
“vesterday ” would be putting a very forced and 

improbable construction on the expression. 

QP FB. 

SCOTTISH ANCESTORS OF THE EMPRESS 

EUGENIE. 
(4% 8. xi. 89, 200.) 

I stated in a former paper (p. 89), that Alex- 
ander Kirkpatrick got a part of Kirkmichael 
Barony as reward for taking prisoner the ninth 
and last Earl of Douglas in 1483. Godscroft says 
that he got the fifty pound land of Kirkmichael ; 
but I have procured a copy of the charter under 
the Great Seal (B. xi. 80), by James III., dated 
2nd October, 1484, so that we are able to see the 
precise lands that the ancestor of the Empress 
Eugénie obtained. They are— 

**Tot. et integ. terr. ville de Kirkmichell cum le 
Plewlands ; tot. et integ. terr. de Molin. Raahill, Crun- 
zeantoune, Monygep, cum pert. jac. in bar. de Kirk- 
michell inf. vic. de Drumfreis; tot. et integ. terr. de 
Drifeholme, Bekhous, villam de Drivisdale, Torwood, 
Belhill, Beltone, et Quawis cum pert. jac. in Senescallatn 
Vallis Annandie infra vic. de Drumfreis; tot. et integ. 
terr. de Lochbirgeame et octodecim librat. terrar. de 
Dvns cum pert. jac. in domin. Marchie infra vic de 
Berwic.” 

It is stated in the charter that these lands are 
granted on the forfeiture of William, formerly 
Lord Creichtoun, and his brother, Gawin. Most of 
these lands can still be traced, and are now in the 
possession of J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., of An- 
nandale. Where the Ville de Kirkmichael and 
Plewlands were I cannot discover, but I see that 
the Barony of Kirkmichael stretched into the old 
parish of Garrel (Garwald), and Alexander Kirk- 
patrick’s portion seems to have lain chiefly in 
Garrel, in the churchyard of which it will be 
recollected that the tombstones of several members 
of the family are still to be seen. Raahill (Rae- 
hills) is now the seat of Mr. Johnstone, and is 
valued, with its park and holm-farm, at 920/.; and 
in the valuation roll of 1671 I observe Crunzier- 
toun mentioned, which has dropped out of later 








rolls, no doubt being included in the cumulo of 
Raehills. Molin, and Upper and Nether Minygap 
are valued at 6001. All these lands are now in the 
parish of Johnstone. 

Looking back into the history of these lands, I 
find (Robertson’s Index, 47) that Adam de John- 
stoune had a charter from David II. (1329—1370) 
of the lands of Crunantoun (the Crunzeantoune of 
1484), Molyn, Monykipper (now Minygap), and 
Rahill, in the Barony of Kirkmichael. Of these 
lands there seems to have been a constant change 
of proprietors, for in 1477 we find Gavin Crichton, 
brother of William Lord Crichton, has a charter 
of these same lands from his said brother, and now 
again they are forfeited, and come into the posses- 
sion of Alexander Kirkpatrick. But this is not all 
their vicissitudes, for I find a charter under the 
Great Seal to Patrick Hepburn, Earl Bothwell and 
third Lord Halys, dated 13th of October, 1488, 
only four years after Alexander Kirkpatrick had 
got them from James III., granting to Lord Halys— 
“Over Kirkmichael, Nether Kirkmichael, le Rahill, 
Molynnis, Monygip et Crumzanitoun, et generaliter omnes 
alias terras ad dict. dom. et bar. de Drivisdale et Kirk- 
michael pertinen.” 

I would ask whether Alexander Kirkpatrick lost 
these lands so soon after he had obtained them? 
The Kirkpatricks certainly continued to be con- 
nected with the barony at least one hundred years 
after the charter to Lord Halys, but where were 
they settled, and what lands did they possess? In 
my paper on the ancestors of the Empress Eugénie, 
I showed that some of them were called of “ Knock,” 
another of “Glenkiln,” another of “ Lambfoot”; 
now all these lands are still known, and all are in 
the Barony of Kirkmichael. 

I find so early as the 28th of August, 1472, 
Henry de Kyrkepatricke, of Knock, is witness toa 
charter of Sir Edward de Crechton, of Sanchar, 
to his son Edward, of the lands of Kirkpatrick in 
Glencairn. Here then we have these Kirkpatricks 
settled in the Barony of Kirkmichael before Alex- 
ander de Kyrkepatricke got his grant from James 
III., and it is by no means unreasonable to sup 
that this Alexander might be of the Kirkmichael 
branch rather than the Kylosbern. Besides this 
the Kirkpatricks possessed at this early period the 
whole Barony of Ross, which consisted of the fol- 
lowing lands in the parish of Kirkmichael, as 18 
shown by a charter of 1573, in Drumlanrig muni- 
ment room, viz. :— 

“ Knock, Auchenskeoch, Meikleholm, Cumrue, Dalfib- 
bill, and the two Garrels with the Mills and other perti- 
nencies, making 48 lib. O.E.” 

These charters show, as I mentioned in my 
former paper, that the Barony of Ross belonged to 
the Kirkpatricks’towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. z 

In 1546 I find an Andrew Kirkpatrick, of Kirk- 
michael, mentioned in connexion with the 104. land 
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of Caltoun, while two years afterwards (1548) 
William Kirkpatrick, of Kirkmichael, is sum- 
moned, with others, before Parliament. Then, 9th 
of June, 1575, there is a charter confirming Mar- 
garet Charteris, spouse of Alexander Kirkpatrick, 
of Kirkmichael, in an annual rent of the lands of 
Kirkmichael. We have then, 13th of April, 1621, 
a return of William Kirkpatrick, of Kirkmichael, 
heirto Sir Alexander Kirkpatrick, of Kirkmichael, 
his father, and lst of October, 1629 (Gen. Inq.), 
William Kirkpatrick, of Kirkmichael, as heir to 
his great-grandfather, William Kirkpatrick, of 
Kirkmichael. It was this William who seems to 
have sold about this time the lands of Kirkmichael 
to Sir John Charteris, of Amisfield, as we find 
them disposed of by Sir John, in 1636, to John 
Earl of Wigton, and from this nobleman they 
passed, in 1659, to James Johnstone, Earl of Hart- 
fell, and with the descendant of this nobleman, 
Mr. J. J. Johnstone, of Annandale, they now rest. 

From these old charters, retours, and general 
inguisitions, I make out the following pedigree of 
the Kirkpatricks, of Kirkmichael, and it will be 
observed that it does away in a great measure with 
the loss of the links, to which I referred in my 
former paper :— 

William Kirkpatrick (1548) 
Alexander Kirkpatrick = Marg* Charteris (1575) 
William Kirkpatrick (1621) 
William Kirkpatrick (1629) 
George of Knock 


Thomas of Knock, &c. 

In regard to Alexander, of 1483, I stated that 
he was the second son of Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, 
of Kylosbern, as this is the present belief of the 
Kirkpatrick family, but I am by no means satisfied 
that it was so. Godscroft certainly says that he 
was son of the Laird of Closeburn, and this, I sus- 
pect, is the only proof that can be produced. I 
can neither refute this statement, nor give any 
additional proof that it was so. I am inclined, 
however, to believe that Alexander is more likely 
to have been a younger son of the Kirkmichael 
branch, but how this branch is connected with the 
main stem I am, as yet, unabletosay. The Kirk- 

tricks were certainly in Kirkmichael parish 

fore Alexander got his grant from James IIT, in 
1484, and continued there long after his portion of 
the barony passed from the family. There was 
certainly an Alexander Kirkpatrick in Kirkmichael 
80 early as about 1520, as I find the following 
charter noted by Mr. Hunter-Arundell, to whose 
manuscripts I have so often referred :— 
wa at conf. Kath. fili Alex. Kirkp. de Kirkmichell. 

» Inter ipsam et Gul. Johnston de Elshieschiels pro- 


ine &c. Terr. de Elschieshiels et Esbie. Ann. Mai 20, 








This is likely enough to be the Alexander of the 
charter of James ITI., but it does not prove that he 
was the son of the Kylosbern de Kyrkepatricks. 

I have collected some particulars respecting the 
Kirkpatricks of the Barony of Ross, which is now 
included in the Queensberry property of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and, with your permission, I shall 
return to the subject in a subsequent paper. 

C. T. Ramace. 
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SomERVILLE PeeracE (4 §. xi. 157, 201 
325.)—It seems consistent with equity that the 
eldest daughter of Kenelm, the seventeenth Lord 
Somerville, has been served heir tothe estates. That 
lady is undoubted eldest heir-of-line of the family, 
and has surely a better claim to represent it than 
persons in the remote position of ninth and twelfth 
cousins, like the “ Free Kirk” minister and his 
American congener. 

The Sheriff of Chancery has evidently found some 
flaw in the links of the chain by which these 
gentlemen sought to enter the ranks of the Scottish 
Peerage. And no wonder; for one must have 
gone back almost three centuries, and the other 
nearly four, to find the offshoot of their respective 
branches. However, they have still nearly twenty 
years to amend their evidence. 

But it is by no means so certain that the Hon. 
Mrs. Henry is not the legal representative, having 
a right to “the Title of Honour and Peerage of 
Somerville”; and the amendment in that lady’s 
Petition of Service, to the effect that her cousin 
Aubrey John, the nineteenth lord, had “ assumed” 
the title, rather points to a belief on the part of 
her advisers, that she, and not her cousin, should 
have succeeded her brother Hugh, the eighteenth 
lord, as Baroness Somerville. ‘I'wo great Scottish 
lawyers, Lord Hailes and John Riddell, have 
shown that most, if not all, of the ancient Peerages 
of that country went to heirs-general, which term 
includes heirs-female. Two of these, the Baronies 
of Gray and Sempill, are now actually held by 
ladies. Mr. Riddell (Peerage Law, p. 185) gives 
an account of the remarkable instance of the Barony 
of Abernethy of Saltoun, which, on the death, about 
1670, of the last Lord Abernethy s. p., was secured 
by Alexander Fraser of Philorth (a female de- 
scendant only), ancestor of the present Lord 
Saltoun, and, that in spite of the existence of 
known cadets, the Abernethies of Auchincloich, 
who, as heirs-male, discontinued the bordine on 
their shield, and, as the Lyon Register shows, 
afterwards carried the principal arms of the Lords 
Abernethy. And though after the Union the law, 
under the direction of the Lords’ Committee of 
Privileges, did not always conform to the old 
Scottish practice, yet the case of James Somerville 
of Drum, direct ancestor of the male line which 
has just failed, may perhaps afford a precedent for his 
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descendant, the Hon, Mrs. Henry. In 1723, this 
nobleman obtained the recognition of his title, as 
descended from Hugh Somerville, who was the 
immediate younger brother of Gilbert, Lord Somer- 
ville, who died in 1618, leaving only two daughters. 
Somerville of Drum, in his Petition, grounded his 
claim on the fact that those two daughters had 
failed, whereby the title and honour descended to 
the heirs of Hugh their uncle, and, as Riddell 
— out (pp. 351-2), the finding of the Lords’ 
Yommittee does not impeach this doctrine that 
these two ladies might, as heirs-general, have taken 
the title. Their father, Lord Gilbert, by wasteful 
living and lawsuits, had so impoverished himself 
that he was obliged to sell his Barony of Carnwath, 
in 1602, to John, Earl of Mar, and after his death, 
in 1618, the title laydormant, from the misfortunes 
of the family, for a hundred years, as described in 
the “ Memoire,” which was written by Somerville 
of Drum. It is, therefore, to be hoped that, as Mrs. 
Henry has the estates, she may obtain the Title 
and Honour as well, and take her place among the 
Scottish Nobility with Baronesses Gray and 
Sempill. This will also have the happy effect of 
putting an end to further expense and exertion 
on behalf of the Scottish and Transatlantic ninth 
and twelfth cousins, and leave these gentlemen to 
follow their proper avocations undisturbed by dim 
visions of a Peerage. AnoGLo-Scorvs. 







































“Brake” or “ Break” (4% §. xi. 324.)—The 
spelling brake, to distinguish the substantive from 
the verb, is nothing new, and is the usual form; I 
find it in all the dictionaries I have just now at 
hand. Weale’s Dictionary of Terms gives Brake ; 
so does Mahn’s Webster, with ten meanings for 
the word. The spelling was no doubt suggested 
by the Old Eng. brake, a machine for dressing 
hemp, which (as well as the French verb braquer) 
may be found in Cotgrave’s French Dictionary. 
The oldest instance of brake as a sb. is in the 
C text of Piers the Plowman; all the MSS. I have 
consulted agree in so spelling it. There is also 
another brake, meaning fern, which occurs in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, &c. Of course English 
spelling is conventional merely, but when we find 
Brake, Brake-wheel, in books like Weale’s 
Dictionary of Terms and the English Cyclopedia, 
it is hardly worth while to be astonished at it. 

Watrer W. SKgar. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

The technical word Brake is correctly used to 
designate the contrivance employed to stop a 
railway train. One meaning of the old noun 
substantive Brake was “a sharp bit or snuffle for 
horses.” It is quite distinct from the preterit of 
to break, broke or brake, and also from the noun 
substantive break, “fracture or being broken.” 

We break our fast in the morning, we see the 
waves break on the shore, and we may break our 



































journey on the railway ; in the latter case the train 
is stopped by the use of the brake.. The same 
distinction is shown in the use of the brake ip 
dressing flax ; thus, old writers say, when a man 
begins to brake the flax stems, he must be careful 
not to break the fibre. Tredgold, in his treatise 
on Railroads, London, 1825, gives a full account 
of the use of the Brake-wheel as applied to loce- 
motives. EpwWarp Sotty. 


CavuLirtower Civs (4" §. xi. 384.)—This 
society consisted of a number of respectable 
London tradesmen, chiefly booksellers, who, under 
the style of “The Free and Easy Counsellors 
under the Cauliflower,” were wont of an evening 
to enjoy each other's society over a pipe of Oronooko, 
a bowl of “Tabby’s punch,” or a tankard of 
“Whitbread’s Entire.” Their place of meeting 
was the “ Three Pigeons,” in Butcher Hall Lane, 
now King Edward Street, Newgate Street; and 
the fantastic name of their association was either 
derived from, or suggested, the huge cauliflower, 
painted on the ceiling of the room which they 
occupied, after the fashion of the mystic rose of 
the Rosicrucians, and which was by no means 
intended to symbolize silence, but the frothy 
head on the gallon of porter, which was expected 
to be paid for by each member, as he sat under it 
on his initiation. The permanent secretary of the 
society was Mr. Christopher Brown, a well-known 
London character of a hundred years ago. This 
worthy commenced life as an apprentice to Richard 
juldwin, the bookseller, and passed thence into 
the service of the Longmans, with whom he 
remained till advanced age compelled his retire- 
ment. He was a great friend of Thomas Evans, 
of Paternoster Row, a passage in whose paper, 
the Morning Chronicle, led to the bout at fisty- 
cuffs between him and Goldsmith, in which the 
bibliopole had the best of it. Brown regularly 
assisted Evans on “Magazine nights,” and other 
occasions, and was held in such esteem by him, 
that on his (Evans’s) death, July 2, 1903, he left 
him the bulk of his fortune ; providing also by his 
will that he himself might be buried without coffin 
or shroud, and that the whole of his funeral ex- 
yenses should not exceed forty shillings. Thomas 
awe the son of Christopher, was also in Long- 
mans’ house, of which he subsequently became 4 
partner, transmitting his name te posterity as one 
of the “ long firm.” Christopher Brown, the worthy 
secretary to the Cauliflower Club, died at a very 
advanced age, and greatly respected, on January 6, 
1807. A characteristic portrait of him, “copl 
from the original of Johannes Eckstein,” and 
respectfully dedicated by the artist to “ The Free 
and Easy Counsellors under the Cauliflower,” will 
be found in a little book entitled, “ Tavern Anee 
dotes, and Reminiscences of the Origin of Signy 
Clubs, Coffee-Houses, Streets, City Companies, 
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Wards, &c., intended as a lounge-book for Lon- 
doners and their country cousins. By one of the 
Old School. London, 1825, 12mo.”—where is also 
given some account of him, as well as of the 
Cauliflower fraternity. This volume, published 
anonymously, was written by William West, a 
well-known character in the “Row,” who has 
reproduced both portrait and text in his bungling 
rifacimento, entitled Fifty Years’ Recollections of 
an Old Bookseller, &c. Cork, 1835, 8vo. (pp. 52). 
Johannes Eckstein was a native of Prussia, who 
had settled in this country as a portrait-painter. 
He flourished about eighty years ago, and was as 
well known in Birmingham as London. He painted 
Brown's portrait in 1794; and two years previously 
had produced his locally celebrated picture of the 
Twelve Apostles, the Jacobin compotators at 
“French’s Coffee-house” in this town, of which 
he was a frequenter, and of which mention has 
been made in a former number of “N. & Q.” 
(4S. v. 68). Wituiam Bares, 
Birmingham. 


Systasis or Crete (4 §. xi. 344.)}—In Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities will 
be found, under the article “Cosmi,” p. 293, a 
description of this “ well-known” political consti- 
tution, derived from Aristot. Polit., lib. II. c. vii. 

The following summary may be acceptable. 
The cicracis of Crete was an aristocracy con- 
sisting of three component bodies,—(1) The 
Kosmoi ; (2) The Gerousia; (3) The Ekklesia. 

(1.) The Kosmoi were ten in number, chosen 
from certain houses probably of purer Doric or 
Achaian descent than their neighbours. The first 
in rank was called proto-Kosmos, and (as was the 
case with the Archon Eponymos at Athens) gave 
his name to the year. In war they acted as 
generals, and in the conduct of home affairs 
exercised a joint authority with the Gerousia. 
They held office for one year—“ quam diu se bene 
gesserint ”—being liable to deposition at any time 
within that period. 

(2.) The Gerousia, or Boule, consisted of thirty 
ex-Kosmoi, who held office for life, and decided 
all matters that were brought before them on their 
own authority, without reference to any fixed legal 
code, if any such existed. 

(3.) The Ekklesia, or democratic element, seems 
to have exercised no function of government except 
ratifying, as a matter of course, the decrees of the 
Gerousia and Kosmoi, much after the fashion of 
the Parliament of Paris in days of old. 

H. B. Purron. 

Weobley. 


By this term Burke probably refers to what 
Plutarch “" was called Syncretism (reps diAad. 
8. xix.), e states that the different cities of 
Crete were frequently at feud one with another, 


they united and stood together (ovvioravro). And 
this they called syncretism (kai rodro iv 6 Kaddv- 
v OCC.X.L 
Without knowing the context in Burke, a con- 
jecture must be a little vague, but it is possible that 
for systasis we should read syssities. He may thus 
have Anglicised, as others have, the Greek 
ove citia. ETONENSIS. 


wy ; 
PEVOS UT GUTWY TVYKPHTLOPOS). 


PARENTAGE OF THE Port Cow xeEy (4 §, xi. 
340, 371.)—Far be it from me to detract from the 
credit due to the late Mr. Peter Cunningham for 
the footnote to which his namesake has so cour- 
teously called my attention. I confess at once my 
entire ignorance of the fact that this note existed. 

It is but fair that Mr. Peter Cunningham’s note 
should be reproduced. It is verbatim as follows :— 

“ Johnson's account of Cowley’s parentage is entirely 
erroneous. It is, however, still the received account 
and is derived principally from Aubrey. Abraham 
Cowley was the posthumous son of Thomas Cowley, 
Citizen and Stationer, and of the parish of St. Michael 
at Querne, a church [sic] in Cheapside, destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and not rebuilt. His father died in August, 
1618, and by Will, dated 24th July in that year, left 
1402. apiece to his six children, Peter, Andrew, John, 
William, Katherine, and Thomas, ‘and the child or 
children which my wife now goeth withal.’ He leaves 
his wife his full and sole executrix. Those who remember 
Cowley’s exquisite Chronicle will be glad to learn that 
his mother’s Christian name was ‘ Thomasine,’ and that 
of his only sister, ‘ Katherine.’” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Cunningham 
saw the will of Thomas Cowley ; but I submit, to 
those who understand the science of Genealogy, 
that there is nothing in this will, by itself, to 
justify him in asserting that the testator was the 
father of the poet ; and it is not improbable that 
his bold assertion, on the strength of the will 
alone, without presenting any other corroborative 
testimony, induced subsequent writers, even if 
they saw it, to reject it as not sufficiently proven. 

I should, therefore, not have “saved myself 
trouble” if I had seen this note ; because it is 
alone my further researches which give that will 
any positive genealogical value. I have yet to 
learn that the mere dictum of Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham establishes any fact, and I suggest that 
my subsequent investigations, the results of which 
appear in my first article, confirm what he certainly 
did put forth as a mere dictum, and to claim that 
I have now given respectable publicity to an 
interesting fact, of which, until now, no one except 
himself has even pretended to be cognizant. 

It is proper to add that Mr, Peter Cunningham 
misread the will in one particular, and was thus 
led into an error in the concluding lines of his 
note. Cowley had no brother Andrew, but did 
have a second sister, Audrey, who was the second 
child of his parents. To those interested in 
genealogy the correction of such an error is im- 





but if they were threatened by any foreign foe 


portant, and there is no mistaking the orthography 
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of the name in the will, either in the copy or the 
original. Josern Lemvet CHEsTER. 


Outver Cromwe.., Junior (4" §, xi. 301, 366.) 
—Will Mr. Sotty be good enough to tell us what 
the manuscript was which Mr. Hustin rescued, and 
for which Henry Topclyffe gave the quaint pass 
which he prints? Bo the manuscript and pass 
yet exist ? Grime. 


As a contribution to the history and life of 
Oliver Cromwell, Junior, I beg to forward to 
“N. & Q.” a copy of the contents of a letter 
written by him from Peterborough. 

The original is in my possession. 

“Worthie Sir, 

“T am sorry that I should have such an occasion to 
write to Norwich concerning those which say they came 
from that noble Cittie, which hath furnished our armies 
(I can speak by experience) with Godly men, but indeed 
I suppose them rather spurious offspring of some ignoble 

lace. Sir, thus it is that among many honest men some 
ves have been admitted into my troope, which coming 
with expectation of some base ends, being frustrated of 
them and finding that this cause did not nourish their 
expectations have to the dishonor of God, my discredit 
and their own infamie disserted the cause and me their 
Captayne, therefore Sir, looke upon them as dishonorers 
of God's cause, and high displeasers of my father, my 
selfe and the whole regiment, in breife I would desire you 
to make them severe examples by takeing & returning 
the armes & horses of all that have not a Tickett under 
my hand & to clapp them upp into prison & inflictin 
of such punishment as you shall think fitt, especially 
desire you would deale severely with one Robert Waffe 
& Symon Scafe. Pray Sir cause to returne speedily 
all that had libertie from me to go to their freinds. And 
likewise, I desire you would secure a good horse from 
some of your malignants to mount one of my souldiers 
John Manyng now at Norwich, who was lately taken 
prisoner by the Enemy, & by that means destitute & 
prey doe me the favour to mount such men as this bearer 
ichard Waddelow my Clerke shall procure and so I rest 
Yours to command 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From my quarters at 
Peterborough 15" of 
August 1643. 
To the right Worp" & 
worthie freind 
Samuell Smythe Esq” 
Steward of the 
Citty for Norwich 
these.” 
HepwortH JOLLIFFE. 
Charlton, Radstock, Bath. 


Fravunce, AND Norris, AnD Grorce HERBERT 
(4™ §. xi. 378.)—The interesting communication 
of Mr. Browne (p. 378) on an early notice of 
Shakspeare incidentally names Fraunce as “ Alex- 
ander” Fraunce. His christian name was “ Abra- 
ham.” Norris’s Poems have been recently re- 
in the Miscellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ 

ibrary (vol. iii.), with notices of many more 
“thefts” from the “sweet Singer,” inclusive of 
Blair and Campbell’s. Norris suggests Herbert, 
and it may be well to note that in the Leisure 














Hour for the present month I print six new 
English poems by George Herbert; that in the 
June number will appear “ Various Readings and 
Additions” to his already-published poems; and, 
in the July one, specimens of upwards of fifty 
Latin poems in the autograph of Herbert, and, 
except two, hitherto unpublished and untranslated, 
all part of my fresh materials for a complete 
and adequate annotated collection of George 
Herbert’s poetry in integrity, to form the closing 
volume of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. 
ALEXANDER B. Grosart. 
St. George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Destruction or Mr. Forrest’s SHAKSPEARIAN 
Couuection (4% 8. xi. 174.)—The condensed ex- 
tract from an American paper, relating to the 
Forrest Library at Philadelphia, is so inaccurate, 
that I ask insertion for the following extract from 
the letter of an American addressed to myself, 
under date Jan. 28th last :-— 

“ You will have read in the papers of the death of our 
Ed. Forrest. It was terribly sudden. He was dressing, 
tying his cravat probably, and reading Hamlet at the 
same time, when he dropped dead. He had accumulated 
a large fortune, a million dollars probably, and with 
his noble library and art-collections he had devised 
and founded ‘an Institution for a Home for decayed and 
worn-out Actors. He had collected a splendid Shake- 
speare Library, valued at 25,000 dollars at least, which 
was in a separate wing of his house in Philadelphia. On 
the 16th instant this building took fire from a defective 
flue, and the whole library was totally consumed ! There 
was an insurance on it of 10,000 dollars only. Among 
the valuable books burnt was a fine, perfect, large copy 
of the 1623 folio, which he valued at several thousand 
dollars. He bought it, I believe, for 375 dollars, several 
years ago, at Mr. Burton's (the celebrated comedian) 
sale, in New York. The only book saved was the volume 
of Halliwell's folio, which he was reading when he died, 
and which was in another part of the building. Mr. 
Furness was asked to appraise the ruins of what had been 
books for the Insurance Co.; and when he went up he 
found the agent in great glee, saying they had found the 
valuable first folio. Un inspection, however, it proved to 
be only Mr. Staunton’s photo-lithograph. After grubbing 
among the ashes and water and smoke, they did, however, 
find the remains of the old vol., burnt off all round three 
or four inches, and nothing left but the core. So there 
is one 1623 fol. less in the world, as well as one Halliwell 
folio ed. less.” 

I deem this account well worth preservation in 
“iz. &Q” J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 

Cuar.es Kyicut’s AuTHORSHIP oF THE “ His- 
tory or Enetanp” (4% §. xi. 324.) — The 
“ doubts” which Mr. H. Trepeman says “ have 
been expressed in the Times concerning the late 
Charles Knight’s authorship of the History of 
England,” but which had escaped my notice, 
could only have arisen from the confusion of two 
wholly distinct and dissimilar works, the Pictorial 
History of England, which, as may be read on the 
title-page, was written chiefly by Prof. Craik and 
Mr. Charles Macfarlane, and of which Mr. Knight 
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was the publisher ; and the “ Popular History of 
England, by Charles Knight,” which was published 
by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

"An account of the origin and composition of the 
Popular History is given in chapter xiii. (vol. iii. 
pp. 276-85) of Mr. Knight’s Passages of a Working 
Life; and, as though to anticipate any such 
“doubts ” as seem to have been lately expressed, 
he wrote in the Postscript to the Popular History 
(vol. viii. p. 564), “ With the exception of three 
chapters, the Popular History has been wholly 
written by myself.” These three chapters (ch. 
xxix. of vol. v., ch. iv. of vol. vii., and ch. viii. of 
vol. viii.), relating to a special subject, the History 
of Art in England, J wrote; and, to prevent all 
further misconception, I may now state that I was 
acquainted with the work at every stage of its 
progress, from its initiation to its completion, 
discussed beforehand with the author the treat- 
ment of many parts, saw much of it in MS., and 
occasionally looked through the proof-sheets, and 
I can have no possible doubt as to its authorship. 
From beginning to end it was, with the trifling 
exception stated, the work of Charles Knight, and 
of Charles Knight alone. 

James THorne, F.S.A. 

11, Fortess Terrace, N.W. 

[Many of our readers will remember that a somewhat 
similar charge with respect to Mr. Knight’s English 
Cyclopedia was formerly made, and that Mr. Thorne 
was authorized by that gentleman to refute it. See 
“N. & Q,” 3" S. x. 438.) 

Arms GranTED IN Error (4 §. xi. 175, 244, 
354.)—Sir Jonn MaciEan states what are exactly 
my own views. The case I suggested is not sup- 
posititious. Many years ago a properly certified 
pedigree of a relative of mine described his grand- 
mother as descended from an elder branch of an 
ancient family; and amongst the quarterings to 
which he was thereby officially declared entitled, 
there were several which that lady was supposed 
to have inherited from a very remote ancestor, who 
was living in 1362, and which quarterings are very 

robably borne at this day by his real descendants. 
n the course of the inquiries which I made, long 
afterwards, to verify the descent, I discovered that 
the pedigree was erroneous, and that the lady’s 
descent could only be traced through another and, 
as may be supposed, a very remote branch, to the 
common ancestor of both branches of the family. 
The quarterings in question have consequently 
ceased to be used by such of my relatives as are 
aware of the circumstances. 

Sir Joun Macwean states that no one has the 
power to alienate his family arms ; in reference to 
this I prefer giving another heading for the index. 

Y. S. M. 

STRAFFoRD 1x Armour (4 §. xi. 94, 201, 293.) 
—Since writing my previous note on the question 
of the wearing of armour in the seventeenth cen- 


tury, I have found (whilst searching the Wolley 
MS. in the British Museum for another purpose) 
the following interesting reference to the subject. 
Thomas Levinge, of Parwich, Derbyshire, in his 
will, dated 15th of January, 1639, says :— 

“Item. I give unto my sonneall my books, such of my 
apparell as is fitt for him to weare, and my armour, only 
the armor to remaine in my house as heire loomes unlesse 
it shall please God that there shall be occasion to use any 
of it in the defence of the Kingdome.”’ 

J. CuHarves Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


“ Gersuma ” (4S. xi. 11, 81, 164.)—It occurred 
to me on seeing Mr. CursiLt’s communication 
(p. 11) that this word was to be found in use at a 
later date than that which he assigned, but I could 
not, at the time, remember any actual instance. 
Within the last few days I have met with it (em- 
ployed in its usual sense of a ready-money payment 
on the purchase of property) in documents dated 
1304 and 1317; and I have little doubt but that 
its use may be traced still lower. 

W. D. Macrar. 


Tue Coron (:) (4% S. xi. 343, 409.)—It is 
strange that Timperley, or any one possessing the 
smallest acquaintance with early typography, should 
not know that the colon was in use many years 
before 1550. The colon and full-point were both 
used, not only by Caxton, Machlinia, and all the 
printers in England before the end of the fifteenth 
century, but even long before their time, by the 
very first printers on the Continent. This fact 
appears to confirm in some measure the statement 
(Hansard, Typographia, p. 433) that the colon and 
full-point were the first points invented, although 
a fac-simile from the Psalteriwm, printed by Schoffer 
in 1457, exhibits in the space of seven lines no 
less than six unmistakable commas* (Falkenstein, 
Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunst, p. 124). The 
colon may be seen in Pfister’s Latin Bible (1456- 
1460), and earlier still in the Biblia Pauperum, if 
the fac-similes given by Falkenstein from these 
works are to be relied on. The earliest colons I 
can answer for from personal observation are in a 
book printed at Bruges by Colard Mansion, from 
whom Caxton probably learned the art of printing. 

Frep. Norcare. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


TuHEoLogicaL Dictionary (4 §. xi. 402.)— 
This book was written by Emerson Dowson, a 
thoughtful and learned man. He was a school- 
master, but not a clergyman, to the best of my 
recollection. A copy of his book, with the same 
number of pages as that mentioned by your 
correspondent, which was given to me by his 
nephew many years ago, bears date 1818. 


H. T. Rivey. 





* Lozenge-shaped full-points, with well-developed tails. 
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of the name in the will, either in the copy or the 
original. Joserpn Lemvet CHESTER. 
Oxuiver Cromwe tt, Junior (4% §, xi. 301, 366. 


Will Mr. good enough to tell us what 
the manuscript was which Mr. Hustin rescued, and 
for which Henry Topclyffe the quaint pass 
which he prints? Do the manuscript and pass 
yet exist ! GRIME. 


As a tion to the and life of 
Oliver Cromwell, Junior, I beg forward to 
“N. & QW." a copy of the letter 
written by him from Peterborough. 

The original is in my possession. 

“ Worthie Sir, 

*T am sorry that I should have 
write to Norwich concerning those which say they came 
from that noble Cittie, which hath furnished our armies 
(I can speak by experience) with Godly men, but indeed 
I suppose them rather spurious offspring of some ignoble 
place. Sir, thus it is that among many honest men some 
knaves have been admitted into my troope, which coming 


So.iy be 


gave 


contribu history 
to 


contents of a 


such an occasion to 


with expectation of some base ends, being frustrated of 
them and finding that this cause did not nourish their 
expectations have to the dishonor of God, my discredit 
-_ their own infamie disserted the cause and me their 

Japtayne, therefore Sir, looke upon them as dishonorers 
of God's cause, and high displeasers of my father, my 
selfe and the whole regiment, in breife I would desire you 
to make them severe examples by takeing & returning 
the armes & horses of all that have not a Tickett under 





them upp into prison & inflicting 
t, especially I 
Robert Waffe 


my hand & to clapp 
of such punishment as you shall think fit 
desire you would deale severely with one 


& Symon Scafe. Pray Sir cause to returne speedily 
all that had liberti — me to go to their freinds. And 
likewise, | desire you would secure a good horse from 
some of your nals znants to mount one of my souldiers 


John Manyng now at Norwich, who was lately taken 
prisoner by the Enemy, & by that means destitute & 
pray doe me the favour to mount such men as this bearer 
Richard Waddelow my Clerke shall procure and so I rest 
Yours to command 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 
From my quarters at 
Peterborough 15" of 
August 1643. 
To the right W rp «& 
worthie freind 
Samuell Smythe 
Steward of the 
Citty for Norwich 
these.” 
WORTH JOLLIFFE. 


Esq . 


HEI 
Charlton, Radstock, Bath. 


FRAUNCE, AND oem xp Greorce HERBERT 
s S. xi. 378 The interesting communication 
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ham.” Norris’s 
printed in the Mi 
rary (vol. iii.), with 
thefts” from the 
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and it may be well to note 
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Norris suggests 
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early notice of 





Hour for 
English 


the 


poems 


hew 


the 


present 


by 


month I print six 


George Herbert; that in 


June number will appear “ Various Readings and 
Additions” to his already-published poems; and, 
in the July one, specimens of upwards of fifty 
Latin poems in -the autograph of Herbert, and, 


except two, hitherto unpublished and untranslated, 


all part of my _ fresh materials for a complete 
and adequate innot ated colle ction oft George 
Herbert’s poetry in integrity, to form the closing 





volume of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. 
ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


ORREST’S SHAKSPEARIAN 
The condense cl 


DESTRUCTION OF Mr. F 


CoLuection (4% 8, xi. 174 





tract from an American paper, relating to 
Forrest Library at Philadelphia, is so inaccurate, 
that I ask insertion for the following extract from 


American addressed to myself, 
28th last 

* You will have read in the papers of the death of our 
Ed. Forrest. It was terribly sudden. He was dressing 
tying his cravat probably, and reading J/amlet at the 
same time, when he dropped dead. He had accumulated 
a large fortune, a million dollars probably, and with 


his mit le library and art-collections he had 


the letter of an 
under date Jan. 


devised 


and founded an Institution for a Home for decayed and 
worn-out Actors. He had collected a splendid Shake- 
speare Library, valued at 25,000 dollars at least, which 





was in a separate wing of his house in Philadelphia. On 
the 16th instant this building took fire from a defective 
flue, and the whole library was totally consun ied ! There 
was an insurance on it of 10,000 dollars only. Among 
the valuable books burnt was a fine, perfec y 
of the 1623 folio, which he valued at sev 

dollars. He bought it, I believe, for 375 dollars, 

years ago, at Mr. Burton's (the celebrated comed 








sale, in New York. The only book saved was the vo e 
of Halliwell's folio, which he was reading when he died, 
and which was in another part of the building Mr 


Furness was asked to appraise the ruins of what had been 
books for the Insurance Co.; and when he went up he 
found the agent in great glee, saying they had found the 
valuable first folio. On inspection, however, it proved to 
be only Mr. Staunton’s photo-lithograph. After grubbing 





among the ashes and water andsmoke, they did, however, 
find the remains of the old vol., burnt off all roun nd thre 
or four inches, and nothing left but the core » there 








is one 1623 less in the world, as well as one Hall liw ell 
folio ed 

I deem this account well worth preservati 
‘m. & @” J abi 


Athenzeum Cl 


less.” 
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vas the publisher ; and the “ Popular History « | tury, I hi 
Enq l, by Charles Knight,” which was published 

Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. 

\ count of the origin and composition of the 
Popular History is given in chapter xiii. (vol. .| 
». 276-85) of Mr. Knight’s Passaq fa Working 
Lif vd though » anticipate ich 

s seem to have been late expressed, 

e in the Postscript to the Pop History 
H64 ‘With the on f three 

lai Hi t¢ been wholly 

These chapter ch 

. iv. of vol. vii nd ch. viii. of 

to a special subject, the History 

1, J wrote nd, to prevent all 

ier misconception, I may now state that I was 
juainted with the work at every stage of its 
progress, from its initiation to its completion, 


issed beforehand with the author the treat- 
nt of many parts, saw much of it in MS., and 

casionally looked through the proof-sheets, and 
I can have no possible doubt as to its authorship. 
Fr beginning to end th the 
exception stated, the work of Charles Knight, and 
of Charles Knight alon 


m t was, wl trifling 


FS 


JAMES THORNE, A. 
11, Fortess Terrace, N.W. 

Many of our readers will remember that a somewhat 
ar charge with respect to Mr. Knight's Ea 
pedia was formerly made, and that Mr. Th 
was authorized by that gentleman to refute it. 
“N. &Q S. x. 438. 
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4 Sir Jonny MAc EAN states what are exactly 
my own views. The case I suggested is not sup 
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there were several which that lady was supposed 
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MS. in the British Museum fo her purpose 
the following interesting reference to t sub 
Thomas Levinge, of Parwich, Der) Lie I 
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f it in the defence of the Kingdom« 
J. sC 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

“ Gersuma ” (4° 8, xi. 11, 81, 16 It« ‘ 
to me on seeing Mr. Cursiii’s com ication 
p- ll that this word was to be f dinuse a 
later date than that which he assigned, but I coul 
not, at the time, remember any actual instan 
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:ware of the circumstances. 
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on the purchase of property) in documents dated 
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its use may be traced still lower. 


D. Macray. 
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strange that Timperley, or any one possessing the 
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mallest acquaintance with early typography, should 
not know that the colon was in use many years 
before 1550, The colon and full-point were both 


used, not only by Caxton, Machlinia, and all the 
printers in England before the end of the fifteenth 
by the 
very first printers on the Continent. This fact 
appears to confirm in some the statement 
Hansard, T'ypographia, p. 433) that the colon and 
full-point were the first points invented, although 
a fac-simile from the Psalterium, printed by Schotter 
in 1457, exhibits in the lines no 
less than six unmistakable commas* (Falkenstein, 
G di Buchdruck: a 124). The 
colon may be seen in Pfister’s Latin Bible (1456 
1460), and earlier still in tl B a Pauperum if 
the fac- given by Falkenste from thes 
works are to be relied on. The earliest colons I 
can answer for from personal rvation are i 
book printed at Bruges by Colard Mansion, froi 
whom Caxton probably learned it of printing. 
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Frep. NORGATE. 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

THEOLoGIcAL Dictionary (4 §. xi. 402 
This book was written by Emerson Dowson, 
thoughtful and learned man. He was a school 
master, but not « clergyman, to the best of my 
recollection. A copy of his book, with the same 
number of pages ; tl mentioned by you 
correspondent, which was g to me by his 
nephew many years ago, bears d 818 

T. Rint 
* Lozenge-sl 1 full-points, with we ‘ ed tails 
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SEmst MARHARETE “CORRECTED” (4t2 S. xi. “ Hatse” (4t8 §, xi, 384. Halse means Hazel 
381.)— Herr StRATMANN hasfavoured yourreaders | in the west of Somersetshire. It is sometimes 
with me remarks, on which I shall shortly ask applied to the so-called “ Wych-ha 1,” the 


il 


judgment against him. The MS. over the letter more properly lled “ Wych-elm,” that is, an el 











has a stroke, 7, equivalent in purport toour dot; so} used in making “ whycches,” or chests, } i 
that mit is not n the Ms.. mi crenchen ut must right » of the nut bush Several vy r 
tand : any English teacher will explain crane out. | near lso named after trees, as oak, ash, 
The Bodl text is not llel, but worse. Again, | thorn, &e. At a time when that district was fo 
t} MS kc r differen betwee m t is prol ible that, as in Dem k, ‘ V 
» th Le en writte ] ) t ‘ known tree ele e 
M Mor | ‘ Line ! i R = é t ! hureh H ‘ t 
he MS prep co- | Hazel by position of tl 
ilescing there no need to eriorate by ( hat th tl le 
modern 0) LD Coe YN r > t ( 
| run J Nick 
H : > d04 i I ce} R. iY P 
to be I { the pel ume Ingulf, iH H e, near Taunt 
which the Welsh Pp mymic | : 
U h Ap. Ing pl Vincent 8. Lea . ry sees : < 
S The f of 
ur ) Dixy ith g One tee [| 
The Ge ns derive this super on from the|! h gipsic The word 
Northern Mythology. I give you an authority ;—| #8 far as my experier in tl eign 
“Wahrscheinlich hat dieser Glaube in dem Mythus | V0C#ularies of the Gipsy Language, with the excep- 
seinen Grund, dass von den 13 Giittern, die urspriinglich | t or the ve yD y of Spanish g_ipsy give y 
unschiliesslich des Loki in Walhall tagten, einer l Gri} s ! I t 
musste, niimlicl Bal lur.”— Die U des De |< pl lL. wi { ; I ed 
Volkes in Hessisi Sitten, S , d&e., von E. Miilhausse, | 4. ghink ¢hat in ¢] nst , ht } beer 
Cassell, 1860, p. 203. { th x i 1 this stance mig have been 
’ Vincext S. Lea rig Uy noted n err for } l 
ise amongst English gipsies, from jaw, to go ; and 
‘Tue Froece Sere,” &e. (4% S. xi. 324 the expression, “ Kei be a josse1 Where are 
his prove miliar to me in form. “ O’er | } ! 1 example 
J yi ‘ the paddock i to the harrow t to £0. Phe el J 
The reference is tothe number of thespikes that suc- | kistur prey a pellengro grye,” in the English gipsy 
ce sively | s over the frog, J. I. OAKLEY. l ve nacular, means, “G ng to ride on a broken- 
kneed |] ‘ The words prey at ’ e in 
Po i vOS rH Bu APHI i < mo mongst Kng } I ng 
Mt : » 7 Ther ‘ I 7) } Uy 1. OF | r'} ter! t} y 
n th centel y eaition f R e's colle etl | 3 lL know the |] sh gi Vv 
poems besides those which have be ready | ken-kneed horse. As, for « psy 
noticed Che following may be es} lly me 1 ely ld me ti another gip } kined 
tioned Pretixed ] trans f the B | ye ( urye and bicke l it apoy 
i Ta ird ed., 1804 ire he had bought a broken-kne¢ I 
to Mrs. R 1 he close of the v 1 From the wor ) } 
there is ‘hh ptior both of tl um t} gipsy word kist } k 
! ! he ful erses, In the M | With regard th mi f e word 
f Cont P I n, ISf | , } vd « the fir was 
re ted piece d to be taken fi I probably not n error f hich n 
j ) ( ed | e of | a uhtel ne i. lish g psy word fo bad. wicked The word 
there | bly 0 hat he | ritten fed st more commonly é 
i Winter's Wreath for 1829 ve | English gipsic r bad, w i 1 po) 3 ly 
onme he Camell Jap nica It may } he of spell ) ‘ 
rem bere nat it wa the volume f the ( ¢ from tl gy y word eep 
work 1828 that first appeared Lord M lay D } bably note n error f ) 
plend tr ble t i , Ode on the] meaning the back « b pel J | 
Delivera e of Vien ny ¢ip word @ Dp 0 ’ DY 
As prol the oldest now living of Mr. Roscoe’s | Paspat lurkish’gipsy back pl 
contemporat [ am glad to have hee ble to | Peld 0 é pe duméste, ‘He fi on } ack 
how the omissior which, in ol 11 Le Dummo is the Norwegian gipsy for “ back.” Ir 
where he had lived and been honoured, seem | new work I have written, to be publ hed by Messrs 





unaccountabl W. Zz Henry S. King & Co.. 65. Cornhill. entitled 7 
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Life with English Gipsies in Norway, a comparison “Sinopis, a red stone commonly called sinoper 
will be given showing that the English gipsies and | or ruddle.”—A inswort 
Norweg “Fant ke peak the same language. * Sinop nventa est primum in Ponto, inde 
Hvusert 8 H. nomen a Sino rbe. Pliny. MAKROocHEIR. 
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aid ne arly all that need be said on this saving. 
For myself, I believe that its proper meaning is, 
‘an (alleged) exception put the (professedly uni- 





rule to its probation.” The following 

marks are in point 
‘The maxim, Exceptio probat veqgulam, implies that 
the ‘exception’ is fundamentally regular, though ap 
parently irregular. For example, the congress of 
spermcell and germcell is, as a rule, necessary to the 
rocreation of animals Parthenogenesis is the excep- 


tion. But if parthenogenesis can be shown to fulfil the 
conditions of ordinary generation . . . we may say that 
‘the exception proves the rule.’ Again, viviparous 
generation may be called, but very inaccurately, an 

ception to the rule of oviparous generation. If so, we 
may say that here ‘the exception proves the rule,’ be 


cause it is practically certain that in both forms of 


generation there isan ovum. This is the only legitimate 
use of the maxim. But in its commoner use it is a sheer 
truism If we know that the fact or event (the state or 
the change) is an exception to rule, we know that the 
theory is the rude, and we may refer the exception to an 
act identé ~ or intermittent cause.”—Ingleby’s Jntro- 
d 0) » Metaph hysics, 1869, p- 116. 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“ CurnMUDGEON”: “Scruputovs” (4"§., xi. 361, 
408.)—I extract the following from the Dictionarium 
Septem Linguarum (Patavii, 1772) of the learned 
monk, “ Ambrose of Calepium”:— 


‘Scrupulus i. m. scrupolo, pietruzza, - proprie 
est lapillus brevis, et asper, qualis est, qui in n calceo latens 


nos ledit, pressusque dolorem creat, dim. a scrupus. 
Translate sumitur pro sollicitudine, dubitatione, diffi- 


cultate, molestia. ....Cic. pro R. Am. c. 2. Hune 
sili ex animo scrupulum, qui se dies, noctesque stimulat 


ac pungit, ut evellatis, postulat.”’ 


He gives in the Supple ment the equivalent of 
‘upus, “ saxum asperum, et difficile attrectatu,” 


and adds some very curious references. 
Hersert RANDOLPH. 


Tue “Seven Senses” (4 S, xi. 155, 220, 289, 
372 It has been suggested, and I believe in 
*N. & Q.,” that Ecclesiasticus xvii. 5, is the 
passage which taught man to speak of his “seven 


enses. 


“They received ‘the use of the five operations of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place he imparted them under- 
standing, and in the seventh speech, an interpreter of the 


cozitations thereof.”’ 
ST. SWITHIN. 
‘Tne Wr AKEST GOES TO THE WA jth Ss. 
109, 184, 263, 334, 352.)—The position of the 
hildren “ bi the w: iwe,” referred to bs Mu AppIs, 
was, I take it, their natural one, as that of securi ty. 


So it was with the weaker sex in classic times as 


well as in later days see “N. & Y) ,” 34S. x. 48). 


; ; 


ady, and it may be, I think, conclusively | 
ywn that this was usually to the right hand. 
M ntaigne, liv. I. chap. xlix., dist ‘ l 
the Roman ladies lay “du costé de la ruell 

t is not at all clear from t t 
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he refers to this custom as one which was continued 
or discarded in his day. J. Exior Hopexry 
West Der se. . 
Ox tHe Dates or “A CHaste Main,” & 
jth S. xi. 317, 386.)—There can be no doubt that 
Mr. STEPHENS is correct in what he writes as to 
the irritation felt in England against the Spaniards 


about 1620. As Sir Toby \ 
up in the plots of that time, 
will be able to throw some 


lattl 





1eWS Was mixed 


I 
I 
1 


letter written by Cardinal Benbivoglio at Paris 


on the 19th May, 1620, to Su 


T 


at Brussels, After saying that 
any news from Sir Toby for some time, the Cardinal 


writes * 
nella persona sua propria in 
questo modo passai con V. s.. 
Londen corsi ¢ pericoli del giura 
lei poi una gloriosa Vittoria, e co 


yues 
“in 
- 


oby, who was then 


: 
he has not received 


Auzi posso dire d’essermi trasformato con |l'animo 


t ltr t ny} A 
Inghilterra ; i 
fo; ne ripo 
lei al fine, tornai in 








Fiandra: e mi trouvo hora con l’animo in sua compagnia 


pur similmente in Brusselles. 


What was the “giuramento” to which the 


Ashford, Kent. 


‘ardinal alludes ? Rautpu N. James. 


Tuomson’s “Seasons ” (4 S, xi. 398.)—I have 
a copy of the same edition of the Seasons as Mr 


Cook. In the engraving of 


four bathers ; the nearest, 


with the feet touching the water : 


Summer there are 


seated on the bank 


the next, star 


ing ankle-deep in the attitude of “the statue that 
enchants the world”: a third, 


the second with the lower 


lin 


swimming towards 
nbs immersed : a 


fourth, behind No. 2, unveiling herself under a 
tree, and partly concealed by No. 1. Damon is 
gazing at them from the opposite bank, within a 


few yards of them, and by 


n 


» means “ latent.” 


My copy has the following interesting entry in the 


fly-le af: “ Jac* Thomson Ale 
mense Junio, 1730.” 
Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


“Peptar” (4% S. xi. 34 


quoting the Canons - 1571 (Sparrow’s ¢ 


236), says, “ from pee lem. foot. 
....and thence pedular ius 
silent inference is that as px 


x 


l. 


Pope Dono dedit 
R. MANNING. 


Mr. CockaTsR, 


" 


a socksman.” His 


} 


ad 


pedlar is socksman, and is der 


I submit that the more 
given in the Promptorium I 


larius is pedlar, 


, 
ived fron pedem. 


correct derivation 


’ 


" ed. W uy 


Camden Society), and in Halliwell {rchaic an 

Provincial Dictionary, where pedlar is derived 

from ped or pedde, a provine ial word for basket. 
This derivation is also more distinctive, as that 

from pedem would make pedlars of all ve 

on foot, tramps included H. B. P N 


Weobley 
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others, the tale of Orson and Ellen is printed 
without the lines in question. m. &. 

“ PICAROON ” (4th S. xi. 305, 388.)—In a letter 
to Ce il, R ile ch says — 

“It became not the former fortune in which I once 
lived to go journeys of picory ; and it suited ill with the 
offices of honour, which, by her Majesty's grace, I hold 
this day in England, to run from cape to cape and from 
lace to place for the pillage of ordinary places.” — Vid 
Whitehea I's Life and Times of Ralegh, p. 92 

Tu. MacGRatn. 


SacHENTAGE (4% §S. xi. 324, 390.)\—At the 
de Lo« hes, in France, there wa " and 
still is, an iron collar about three inches 
half an inch thick. This collar was 
. short heavy chain, at perhaps three 
into the wall, and if the collar 
wert pl iced oul d a man’s neck he could only sleep 
by lean ng h s bac k against the wall, when seated, 
nd bearing part of the chain on his shoulder. 
His sleep would, however, probably be very short ; 
as, if the chain slipped off the shoulder, he would 
either be awakened or strangled. The collar was 
smooth inside ; with the chain it must have weighed 
t least forty or fifty pounds. 
Rautpu N. JAMEs. 





the flanr 
trit vO, 


Ashford, Kent. 


Paintine (4° §. xi. 281, 391. 
of the attempted assassination of Cromwell, on his 
progress to the City on the 8th of February 1653- 
I y, if not wholly, on the passage in 
Raguenet’s Histoire @Olivier Cromvel, it may aid 

ther y as to the authenticity of th 


statement, to point out the sources when e the Abbe 


lerived it. He is not in general careful to quote 
1 his thorities, but in this case he 
very I form h read that t ul 


ided five years in England, 





d had ected his materials with the eatest 
care for publication ; and in reference to t p 
l I M. R cvuenet observe 
“Tl di re quila éte présent l’action ; il rapporte 
isquaux moindres circonstances de cette Marche, 


jusqu’aux devises des Arcs de Triomphe qui furent 
lressez sur le passage de Cromwel; et il entre dans un 
létail qui ne peut avoir été connu que par un témoin 
oculaire. 1 tes 1691.) 


M.R enet 


t, p. viii. 4to., 16 
t he has never seen the 


ny of the London 





Dr. | | blish th Ms. v hh 
na 1 eve-witnes ! Ly 
possil edit him, or to doubt | 
Epwarp So 
H : j S. xi. 303 Sf Im the 
J if y t Dr. Cok , publ . 
lriibner & ¢ 1 1865, will be f {:— 





**Tt is quite true that some have supposed that the 
word translated “harnessed,” signifies “in rows of 50,” 
or “in companies of 50”; but no one was ever so insane 
as to hint at the notion, that such a supposed arrange 
ment necessitated the formation of a long, thin line of 
procession, 50 men abreast, and 22 miles long.” 

Sern Warr will find A Jewish Reply worthy 
of attention. Raupu N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Fouizson Park (4% §. xi. 279.)—In Tighe and 
Davis’s Annals of Windsor, Longman & Co., 
1858, under the heading “ Folyjon,” will be found, 
at p. 53, some information as to “inclosures in,’ 
‘sale of houses in,” “ value of the manor of.” &c. 

G. R. J. 


Ruppock (4 §. xi. 216, 291, 370.)—The tale 
of the robin’s piety in covering the dead is also t 
be found in a book little read, I take it, in the 
present day. In The Renowned History of tl 
Neven Champions of Christe ndom, we are told that 
Sabra, after having stabbed the Earl of Coventry ir 
defence of her chastity 

‘Turned to the slaughtered Earl, whose face she found 
covered with moss, which added more grief unto her 
soul, for she greatly feared her murder was descried : but 
it fell not out as she mistrusted, for it is the nature and 
kind of the Robin Red-breast, and other birds, always t 
cover the face of any dead man, and those were they that 
bred this fear in the lady’s heart.” 

W. J. Bernnarp Situ. 


Tem] le. 


THe Cruise or THE “ DuKE” Aanp “ DucneEss 
ith S. xi. 382.)—These were two ships fitted out 
at Bristol for a cruising voyage round the world, 
commanded by Captain Woodes Rogers and Cap 
tain Courtney. They left Kingroad, the 2nd 
Ai crust, L708, and ailed tow: rds the South S« 
thence to the East Indies, and homeward by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and anchored in the Thar 
on the 14th of October, 1711. During the cru 
they took several Spanish galleons, priz 
the cedar chest mentioned by your correspondent 
bably obtained in that way. An a 
of the voyage was published in 1712, and a se 
edition printed in 1718 ; a copy may doubtk be 
procured through a second-hand bookseller. 
R. THorRI 
Admiralty. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

H in Longevit ts Facts and its Ficti Including 
an Inquiry into some of the more Remarkable Instances 
and Suggestions for Testing Reputed Cases. Illustrated 
by Examples. By William J. Thoms, F.S.A., Deputy 
Librarian, House of Lords. (Murray.) 

WHEN our readers see 

and learn that much o 

columns of “‘ N. & Q.,” they will forgive us if we should 
** Be to its virtues very kind, 

And to its faults a little blind 








by whom this book is written 
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but we will « 
the course we propose to adopt, of confining ourselves to 
an analysis of its scope and contents, will be quite as 
satisfactory to him. After quoting Coleridg 
that the dwarf sees farther than the giant when he has 
the giant’s shoulder to mount on, Mr. Thoms well remarks 
that he has the advantage of g 
shoulders of two most able men, in the late 
Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Dil but whether he 
n farther or deeper than eit] li 
predecessors, he I 
ledge, to treat subject 
some observations as to the origin 
public opinion with regard to longevity; 
of it by medical men—on the t 
viewed by physiologists and b 
insists on what is too of 
bring forward stat 
bound to 
those who doubt them 
to prove 


beir mount 


on 
Sir George 
s€ 


as been able, from our advanced know- 
Aft 


tate 


the more el 


exhaustive 
he present of 
he views taken 


as 


to undertake 
ive Mr. Th 


es of evidenc 


tasks, 
amine the 
behalf f . 
monumental inscriptions, 
and the number of th« 
personal experience, insists on 
1 which these statement 
examines and 
) the 


a hegat 
various spec 


centenarian 


re 


lisprov 


impr ble, to say t least, ages att 
irr, and the old ( 
and, that his readers may judge | far 
inded, he ints in the Apper 
luding Water-Poet's Z 
their reputation for long 
results of Mr. Thoms’s examination 
cases of all 1 centenarianism 
founded whicl 
number which he 


a Tent 
» Jenkins, 
his « mM 

dix every sc1 


ic! 


wl 
ft were < 
leaves to 
close a volume which must 
siderable labour, and in which, for t f time, t 
important question of the Age of man, as to its duration, 
has been treated from a common point of 

on 


st 
sense vit 
of evidence, and one 
tl author clearly desires 


lovers of truth. 
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